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On Important Apiarian Subjects. 


Marketing the Honey-Product. 
BY W. M. BARNUM. 


Circumstances have brought this matter actively to mind 
during the past two or three days, and I wish now to say a few 
words in regard toit. In talking with a friend a few minutes 
ago, he suggested that the subject would probably be of little 
utility to the majority of my readers this year, (1894); but I 
am but little inclined to take him at his word, for like the 
foolish fisherman, he is about to sell and give away his stock- 
in-trade and quit the business. He has realized but $7.00 or 
thereabouts, from his bees for the past four seasons, and 
thinks it a good time to quit. He has lost money, but in that 
lieth the very reason why he should hold on to his bees; for 
the time would surely come when he would realize handsomely 
on his investment. Surely, no one is so foolish as to believe 
that flowers have ceased forever to give forth nectar! And 

















Wm. M. Barnum, Denver, Colo. 


yet it would seem, from such actions as those of my friend, 
that such belief is current among certain of the people. 

Now, as to marketing: I believe as a rule, it is more 
difficult to dispose of the article to best advantage than to 
produce it. And right here is where the majority of us are 
too negligent; failure to properly prepare and market our 
product is perhaps one of the greatest detriments to our pur- 





suit. The merchant will invariably tel) us that it is appear- 
ance that sells an article; we must put up our honey in 
attractive packages—neat and clean. We must grade the 
honey with care, never purporting that the grade is better 
than itis. Deception is fatal to all things. We should have 
our name, name of apiary, and complete address, either 
stamped or printed upon gummed slips, that the purchaser 
may know who the producer is and where he may be found. 











Samuel Irwin Freeborn—See sketch on page 137. 


By proper management a select and very profitable list of 
customers may in this manner be easily worked up. 

It will pay in the majority of instances—when possible— 
to deliver personally, by wagon, to your customers,—working 
up a special route of your own. A much better price can 
then be obtained, doing away with the middleman’s profit; 
and you will find that your customers will be only too willing 
to pay a couple cents or so above market price for that which 
they know to be good and ‘*‘ gilt-edged.” At the same time, 
garden, dairy and other farm produce can be disposed of at 
increased profit. All left over can be sold to butcher or 
grocer, or lJeft with them on commission. It might be well to 
keep a small stock with them continually; and I think com- 
mission sales will as a rule prove more satisfactory. 

All this is, of course, like tinkling cymbals, if your 
product is nil, of poor quality, or if you live out of or at an 
inconvenient distance from your market. Then you must do 
the next best thing. Whenit becomes necessary to deal with 
acommission man, it is best to make the bargain on the 
ground, face to face. Afterwards, it will do no harm to keep 
‘‘an eye on the man.” There are some honest ones among 
them, but not all will come under that head. It is well, there- 
fore, to keep posted on the market prices, returns, etc., in as 
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many ways as possible. In the meanwhile, don’t neglect your 
‘‘home market;” get all there is out of it—cater to it. If 
they want one-pound sections, provide them; if extracted, 
provide it, and soon. Educate them in every way possible; 
procure a few small glass (or otherwise suitable) receptacles, 
and distribute them gratis among the doubtful class. Do not 
fail to give them a good quality of honey, put up neat and 
clean, with your name and address upon it in conspicvous 
manner. 

These are a few of the essential things to be observed in 
marketing your crop. Perhaps some of the brethren can sug- 
gest other points of value. I want to see this subject dis- 
cussed in the columns of the American Bee Journal, and now 
is the ‘‘acceptable time.” I will continue the subject ina 
near number, as there are many points I have not now time 
to further consider. Denver, Colo. 
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Something in Defense of Honey-Dew Honey. 


BY STANLEY & SON. 


We have kept silent a long time on a matter that we have 
often thought ought to receive more generous treatment ; that 
is, ** honey-dew honey.” Why should it be called somany bad 
names? Every few weeks some contributor to our bee-liter- 
ature takes a lick at this poor orphan, and, every time it is 
done, we have thought we would rise and say a few words by 
way of protest against this heartless treatment accorded it. 

To us, honey-dew has been a friend that sticketh closer 
than a brother. Without it we should have been compelled to 
abandon the honey-business. We have been in this business 
extensively for some 12 years, producing in that time about 
120,000 pounds of comb honey and some extracted honey, 
and of it all not more than 20,000 pounds has been clear, 
while another 15,000 or 20,000 pounds has been from poplar, 
leaving honey-dew to furnish 80,000 pounds, which we have 
sold at an average price of 1214 cents per pound, only some 
4 cents less per pound than we have gotten fcr our clear and 
poplar honeys, on an average. 

This, like all bad children (with only one father and 
mother) has grieved us sorely at times, costing us the loss ef 
our apiaries almost entirely two or three winters—those of 
1884, 1885, and 1591, being the worst; but when we think 
of what good it has done us, we do not have the heart to 
chide. 

The season of 1887 here was practically a failure, and 
our apiaries were on starvation the first of October. There 
was but one recourse, we thought, and the feeding of sugar 
was always repugnant to us, it being still more of a nuisance 
to apiculture than honey-dew, in its way; when lo! what 
should happen but a nice honey-dew to show up on the hickory 
leaves, and supply our bees with winter stores before frost 
could catch it? 

Then, again, last year we moved two carloads of bees and 
hives to Mont Eagle, Tenn., a picturesque little village on the 
Cumberland plateau. Well, the March freeze killed the 
poplar and locust, and our bees were on their last rations, 
when the linden came in, followed by sourwood; but our ‘‘old 
friend ” followed up, and gave us more honey than both or all 
others. Weare getting 1234 cents for it again this winter. 
‘* Holy Moses! ’’ say some of you, ‘‘ where can you sell it?” 
Well, there are a few places left where our bee-papers do not 
go, and they have never heard that it wasa vile and filthy stuff, 
but think it agood, cheap honey. Now, gentlemen, won’t 
you stop this ? Please do, for this unfortunate child has good 
as well as bad qualities. 

Are you prepared to say that this honey, distilled from 
Heaven, is less pure than the cheap sugars, syrups, etc., on 
the market, manufactured we know not how ? Do wesee any 
of their papers characterize it as vile or filthy stuff? No, it 
is sold on its merits, and that is what we ask you to do for 
honey-dew honey, without partiality or prejudice. 

We have said that sugar was a nuisance to bee-keeping. 
We believe itis. What would the ordinary grocer think if he 
should pick up one of our periodicals containing a description 
of the now famous percolator system, warranted to feed a 
barrel of sugar per day ? We have heard it said already that 
the dark honeys were the only pure ones—of course we know 
better, but we can’t expect others to know. 

Apropos to the discussion of East Tennessee mountain 
society between Messrs. Getaz, Coleman and Webb, we con- 
sider them all perhaps right. In the villages and towns we 
find it good and improving, while if one would go where the 
timber has not been disturbed, to secure the best results he 
must be prepared to roughit. Though he will find the people 
very kind and hospitable. Fairfield, Ill., Jan. 25. 








Wild Bees and Other Matters. 


BY J. W. ROUSE. 


Every once in awhile I see something said about wild 
bees. I do not knowif lever saw any wild bees unless the 
blacks are wild, as they usually run pell-mell when the 
hive is opened and one undertakes to manipulate them. I be- 
lieve it makes but little difference where bees are only handled 
occasionally, put if handled almost every day they might be- 
come used to it. The life of a bee in the working season is so 
short that I do not believe they become gentle, or otherwise, 
but I think the temper is very largely due to the queen. 

I have taken many bees from trees in the woods, and also 
transferred very many bees that practically would be no more 
domesticated than if in treesin the woods, as they got no at- 
tention, but I have never been able to see any difference in 
these bees, in their actions, over bees that were called ‘‘ domes- 
ticated,”’ so that I do not believe there is any difference, 
whether bees are in the woods or in a yard, unless handled 
every day, and perhaps none, even then, as I have always had 
to handle vicious bees with smoke whether in the bée-yard or 
in the woods. But, as before stated, the temper is very 
largely due to the queen, the time, temperature, and whether 
the bees are at work or not, and the way they are approached 
having the most, if not all, to do with their amiableness. 

PREVENTING THE 


SOILING OF SECTIONS. 


I notice what Mr, Scott has to say in regard to stained 
sections, in the Bee Journal for Jan. 17. Ihave given this 
subject much thought, and had meant to experiment some on 
this line the past season, but as I worked my apiary for 
queen-rearing, and being a poor honey season here, I made no 
experiments in this line. I would take the section slats for 
the bottom-bar or the sections to rest on, and use separators 
414 inches wide, with insets corresponding with the sections, 
and would use a follower both at the side and end, and thus 
wedge or key both ways, and not use end-bars in the section- 
holders at all. This would close the sections true and square, 
and the bees could touch the sections only at the place of en- 
trance and inside. 

It is impossible to so nail the section-holders with end- 
bars so that it will fit the sections, as a very little variation, 
either damp or dry, will not allow the sections to fit every 
time. Witb an end follower it is less pieces to a hive, besides 
the sections can be taken out of the super easier. Either 
closed-top sections could be used, or slats to cover the top of 
the sections, if so desired, to keep the top of the sections 
clean. I do not claim originality in this plan, but I believe it 
would remedy the difficulty. 


THE MORRISON DOVETAIL. 


In the proposed dovetailed corner, as given by Mr. Mor- 
rison, on page 36, Ido not consider it a practical corner to 
make, as the strip or tongue to go in the groove or dovetail 
would be very easily split if it run lengthwise or with the 
grain, and if cut across the grain it would be easily broken in 
trying to put itin the groove or dovetail, unless loose, which 
would, if loose, not hold the corners tight together. 

se Mexico, Mo. 


Another Kind of Migratory Bee-Keeping. 
BY JOHN M’ARTHUR. 


On page 405 (1894) are the following questions pro- 
pounded by Charles F. Jaessing, asking that they be an- 
swered. In reply I would say thatI am willing to answer 
any questions pertaining to the above subject through the 
American Bee Journal. A description of the undertaking 
will be given in detail later; in the meantime I will answer 
Mr. Jaessing’s questions so that any bee-keeper wishing to 
try the migratory system may be able to glean a little infor- 
mation that may assist him in the undertaking. 


QUESTION No. 1.—Will it be necessary for one to go per- 
sonally and purchase the bees, and then accompany them all 
the way to their destination ? 

ANSWER.—It would be better to go personally and pur- 
chase the bees and accompany them to their destination, or 
procure the services of some reliable man who has had practi- 
cal experience in the matter. 

QUESTION No. 2.—Did you purchase the hives, as well as 
the bees, or did you ship them in light shipping-crates, and 
then transfer them into hives of your own ? 

ANSWER.—Bees and six frames of brood in Langstroth 
frames were purchased ; they were shipped in light crates, 
and then transferred at home into proper hives. 
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QUESTION No. 3.—Please describe your method of prepar- 
ing and shipping the bees, the number of colonies that can be 
put into a car, and cost of shipping a carload that distance ? 
(Tennessee to Toronto, Ont.) 

ANSWER.—The shipping-crates consist of two end-pieces 
10x12 %x% thick, two sides 12x1914x%, the two end-pieces 
10x12%. The frames rest on this, requiring 5x12%x% 
pieces to be nailed outside, closing the ends, and forming a 
cleat to lift the crate by. It also strengthens the crate. If 
the frames are of uniform thickness, a lath 1xl¢ inches 
wide, and 124% long, may be laid on the end of the frames, 
and nailed through each frame intothe rabbet. Light wire 
staples may be used as spacers, or nails driven through the 
ends and front of the hive may answer. I have had them 
come safely 1,000 miles farther without any spacers. Wire 
screens should be made to rest on the top and bottom, and not 
nailed dead to the crate, so they can be taken off easily and be 
used again. The crates may be used for surplus supers by 
ripping off the extra depth at top and bottom. Have an auger 
hole, 134 or 2 inches, in front and rear; these the bees use 
while getting ready as flight-holes; then cover with wire net- 
ting. They should be two inches from the bottom. Often 
many bees accumulate on the bottom screen, and it prevents 
free ventilation. ‘These holes are safety-valves. Have every- 
thing so arranged that the nailing will be reduced to a mini- 
mum while the bees are in the crates. That is to say, have 
no unnecessary nailing, keeping the bees as normal as possi- 
ble—they will have enough to irritate and wear them out in 
transit. Two crates can be attached—one on top of the other 
—-by laths, allowing the bottom crate to be two or three inches 
off the floor, and from four to six inches between the two, 
nailing a lath up each corner, thus completing a double crate. 
Thus arranged you can put 200 into a large fruit-car. By 
three-story crates you can ship 300. Have the frames pointing 
toward the engine, and stay them with laths across the car 
and longitudinally. Get acar with as much ventilation as 
possible, and be sure the bees have plenty of food. Don’t 
crowd too many bees intoa crate. Of course it is bees we 
want, but a very great mistake may be made by overcrowding. 
A car may be chartered with an attendant in the neighbor- 
hood of Memphis, Tenn., to Toronto, for the sum of $135. 


QUESTION No. 4.—And lastly, will Mr. McArthur, or any 
Southern reader of the American Bee Journal, please answer 
whether plenty of bees on good comb and Simplicity frames 
can be purchased in the latitude of Tennessee, or thereabouts ? 
Also the range of prices in May. 

ANSWER.—That depends greatly upon the season and de- 
mand. Last season it would have been difficult to purchase 
in Tennessee, but in Louisiana they were plentiful. As to 
price, that depends upon how you can buy. Prices fluctuate, 
but they will cost no more than 2-pound or 3-pound lots with 
queens, if you go direct to the producer, and assist in prepar- 
ing for shipping. 

What we want in the North is bees to build up our weak 
colonies, so as to give us surplus from our earliest blossoms, 
and if our Southern brother bee-keepers would turn their at- 
tention to the production of bees at as low a figure as possible, 
there would spring up a great industry in supplying us poor 
fellows in the North who are ice-bound in the spring. The 
honey-flow would be over in the South before we would re- 
quire them, thus enabling the bee-keeper to dispose of his 
surplus bees at a low figure, saving the trouble and pain it 
gives in annihilating them. Such undertakings have been 
successfully carried out. 

Being interested in three of those ventures, it would be 
needless to say that al] proved successful. Each left a lesson 
as a beacon to prevent disaster and failure in the future. 


Let me here say there isconsiderable labor connected with 
this business, and none should attempt such undertaking but 
those that are experts in the business. I take no credit my- 
self for the last consignment, its condition when it arrived 
being all that could be desired—not a single comb being 
broken. Honor to whom honoris due. The consignor and 
W. O. Leach, who accompanied them to their destination, 
have the credit, and well deserve it. In the meantime nego- 
tiations have been carried on regarding a consignment for 
next May. 

Before concluding it may be profitable to some to men- 
tion a little incident that occurred when the bees were liber- 
ated, which taxed my ingenuity to its utmost. The day being 
bright and warm when given their liberty, many swarms is- 
sued—there might have been 20. Pandemonium reigned. 
They formed one mammoth cluster; many flying that had not 
located their hives, joined in the grand procession, which had 
already reached enormous proportions—about 10 feet in 
length by about 4 feet through at the upper end, tapering to 
the ground, with quite a train on the grass. Being as much 





excited as the bees, I neglected to have its photograph taken. 
This little episode can be better imagined than described. In- 
vestigation showed the cause to be the hatching out of young 
queens on the way. Therefore care has to be exercised in 
giving them their liberty, either by putting them into the cel- 
lar and cooling them off, or liberating them in smal] numbers 
at a time, or in the cool of theevening. It was a late hour 
before they were all divided up and gotten into hives. I hope 
never to see a repetition of the same. 


If one bee-keeper cannot see his way clear to get a car- 
load of bees, then say 5 or 10 may in one locality mutually 
agree todoso. It certainly is much cheaper and better than 
buying bees by the pound. 


In advocating this scheme, it only applies to localities 
where there is an early honey-flow and not sufficient bees of 
proper age to gather the surplus. Localities where bee-keep- 
ers depend upon basswood and buckwheat for their crop, they 
will have no trouble in having their bees in proper condition 
at the proper time. Toronto, Ont. 
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An Explanation of the ‘‘ Rusty Honey.’’ 


BY DOUGLAS D. HAMMOND. 


On page 54, Dr. Miller asks some of the readers to answer 
the question concerning the ‘trusty’? combs, referred to in 
** Questions and Answers.” 

Well, the second year I was in the bee-business at this 
place I increased from 11 colonies, springcount, to 26. I got 
no spring flow to amount to anything, and many were the 
jokes at my expense as to bee-culture, and still in my locality 
it is looked upon as a small affair, because they are not posted. 
But when Aug. 20 came, my bees were changing the. pro- 
gramme and working on ‘blue vervain,” as several hundred 
acres were in a radius of one mile from my bees. Over 2,000 
pounds of comb-honey was the result from that and heart’s- 
ease. Blue vervain honey is almost equal to white clover 
for flavor and color. If we have fairly moist seasons, about 
every third year we get a good flow from it. 


Now, then, to come to the point: ‘*The rusty combs ” 
are from the stain of a pollen from one species of aster, com- 
monly called ‘‘frost flower” in Iowa, as it blooms just after 
the first frost, as a usual thing. They are generally purple 
with a yellow center, the plant growing about two feet high, 
and, like the pumpkin or squash family, they yield enormous 
qualities of pollen, or so much that as the bee leaves the 
pumpkin vine all covered, so she does from the ‘‘ aster,’”’ men- 
tioned above, and accordingly it covers the comb with the 
rusty appearance. The bloom is about the size of ** batchelor’s 
button.” I don’t mean the ten-penny wire nail mentioned by 
E. H. Sturtevant, as a *‘ batchelor button ;” but a real bloom, 
and if ever nature gave usa beautiful bouquet all in one 
plant, surely this was among the number. I know, Mr.S., for 
its many a one I’ve given the girls when the autumn leaves 
were turning. You were justified, Mr. S., in getting angry at 
the postmaster for withholding any thing as interesting as 
the American Bee Journal. What do they suppose us old 
**baches” will do—sit down and pine our life away? Not 
much! calico fever is catching; we will just work and wait. 

Now, Dr. Miller, I’ve answered your puzzle. I only wish 
I should as seldom get puzzled as you do. I’m in about the 
same latitude you are, and from 150 colonies I got about 
1,500 pounds of extracted honey from heart’s-ease. That 
beats your average of—yes, just a taste. Was it ‘licking 
good ?” and did you want more? Malone, Iowa. 
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Some Notes and Kinks From California. 
BY C. W. DAYTON. 
HuMMING-BIRDS AND BEES.—I have a small colony of bees 
in my study window. These are all the bees near. Several 
times a day humming-birds notice the flying of the bees and 


alight on the edge of the alighting-board of the hive. They 
watch the bees going and returning but do not molest them. 


GATHERING RAPIDLY.—Day before yesterday (Jan. 1:3) 
the bees were gathering pollen and honey so rapidly as to 
tumble in heaps before the entrances. In walking amongst 
the hives the scent of honey was as noticeable as the perfume 
in an extensive flower garden. But the time for honey-gath- 
ering during this month is limited on account of much cloudy 
weather. 


NAILING HIVES.—In nailing hives use common 6-penny 
nails 


nails. Then first make a hole before driving the 
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wherever there is liability of splitting. For the size of nail 
mentioned use a 3/32 twist drill adjusted in the ordinary 
brace. A drill will ‘‘ drop” through a knot, leaving a smooth 
and perfect hole. This method is especially recommended for 
nailing dovetails. As hives are nailed up once, and last ten 
years or more, it ought to pay to do it well. 

WATER FOR BEES.—In many places unless we provide 
water for the bees they will bother the neighbors’ water 
troughs. It is often difficult to get them to work upon the 
water we arrange for them. Some sweeten the water a little. 
A little better plan is to keep some wet crushed barley in one 
side of the water so that the bees can alight and sip the water 
from amongst the barley. 

Rain MEANS HoNEY.—We have already had three times 
as much rainfall as during the whole winter of 1895-4. It 
comes slowly, too, so that it soaks into the ground. In 
Southern California rain means honey. With what we have 
already received, if we getarain any time in March, lOO 
pounds to the hive on the average is sure. Nine-tenths of it 
will be floated off on the distant markets. 


SEEMED LIKE PARALYSIS.—About ten days ago I dis- 
covered in three colonies what appeared like the disease 
paralysis. In one of the colonies nearly every bee was ina 
Saint-Vitus’-dance condition. Also prostrate and bloated bees 
were piled out before the entrances. At present the colonies 
are rapidly recovering, while no remedies have been applied. 
[It looks exactly like the spring dwindling in Iowa or Wis- 
consin, with their bodies distended with pollen feces. For two 
or three weeks past the bees had been gathering pollen very 
rapidly. Then there would come three or four days which 
would be cloudy and the bees were confined to their hives. 
Now I wonder if the bees did not consume large quantities of 
pollen, then remain quietly clustered and become constipated. 
Had these colonies befouled their hives I should have called it 
diarrhea. 

Some writers have called paralysis constipation. I cannot 
believe, as yet, that constipation is or is not the cause of par- 
alysis. I do not think that constipation is diarrhea. Consti- 
pation seems to be caused by an accumulation of pollen. 
Diarrhea is the opposite condition, or, want of accumulation. 
Yet the accumulation causes constipation, and the constipa- 


tion kills the bees. I think that constipation or diarrhea* 


might wear upon the vitality of the bees as to cause them to 
die sooner than where they remain healthy. While there 
were different causes, the death might be ascribed as spring 
dwindling, which dwindling in fact, was only the result. 

Some writers have said that the bee-diseases were varied 
by localities and environments, and it begins to seem like it. 
My bees have had paralysis in other years but never as early 
as this attack this year. But I never have known them to 
gather such quantities of pollen so early, nor rush into brood- 
rearing so suddenly. The nameless dead-brood disease which 
was so abundant last year has entirely disappeared. The last 
I saw of it was in September, and in some colonies where I 
thought it would be likely to be carried over, the new brood is 
very healthy. 

If what I have seen here lately was a condition of bees 
which bordered on bee-diarrhea, then I am inclined to believe 
that the diarrhea caused by the consumption of pollen in the 
vicinity of Dowagiac, Mich., is considerably different from 
the kind of bee-diarrhea which I was acquainted with in [Lowa 
or Wisconsin. Florence, Calif., Jan. 15. 


Some Dovetails and Other ‘ Tales.’’ 
BY E. 8S. MILES. 


On page 56, Mr. W. K. Morrison shows us an illustration 
of a ‘*true dovetail.” Then again, on page 51, Mr. Emerson 
T. Abbott shows us another ‘‘true dovetail,” and also a 
‘so-called dovetail,” which is not a dovetail at all. I was 
going to say it was, too, but I see Mr. Abbott has Webster on 
his side, so J think it’s no use. But I wish to say this: the 
so-called dove-tailed joint (mortise and tenon) is, for a 
bee-hive, just as good as a true dovetailed joint (mortise and 
tenon, with tenon slightly spread and mortise to correspond.) 

Mr. Abbott says the dovetailed (so-called) hive is much 
harder to nail up square than the halved joint. Now I wish 
to suggest that perhaps Mr. Abbott’s halved corners were cut 
perfectly square and true, while a good deal of the (so-called) 
dovetailing is not done as nicely as it might be. I have nailed 
up quite a few dovetailed hives (so-called), and the first ones 
were the first hives lever saw. I was anxious to see how 
they looked, so I nailed some up as quickly as I could, without 
thinking of a square at all—just driving them tight as they 
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were cut, and nailing. Afterwards, I became more particular, 
and, used a square, and had them square before driving the 
last nails. Now I have used them three years, and I have 
never yet found a hive or super of the last setting up that 
wouldn’t fit those first set up, just as well as any. 


Of course, if the dovetailing is so poorly done that the 
tenons will not go into the mortises without splitting the 
board, why, we don’t want ’em atall. But how much better 
would halved joints go together if they were only half made ? 
‘Lam writing for beginners, and I almost wish it were per- 
missible in a bee-paper to name some people who do good 
work, and send only pure queens, and also some that don’t. 
But of course that wouldn’t do—*‘ many men of many minds,” 
you know; what I would consider good work, another might 
not, and vice versa. 

It beats me, though, that Mr. Abbott doesn’t like Hoffman 
frames, and yet sticks to the beveled-edged hive! ‘‘If 1 were 
going to stick to as big a nuisance as Hoffman frames are 
for this locality, I believe ’'d want another nuisance to match 
it.” I'll have to say vice versa to this, too. 


HONEY CROP FOR 15895. 


If the dry fall theory is correct, western Iowa won’t have 
any honey this year, either, for the fall of 1894 was as dry as 
it could well be. The ground was dry and dusty up to Jan. 
25; since then we have had alight snow. There is a saying, 
‘*]t is the unexpected that happens.” I’m in hopes we will 
get in on that ticket. 

Denison, Iowa, Jan. 26. 
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Golden Italians—Bees Moving Eggs. 
BY A. W. SWAN. 


There has been a good deal said about the golden Italians, 
or the 5-banded Italians. As I have a few colonies of the 
golden Italian bees, I will say right nere that they outstrip 
anything in this part of the country. 

Having 38 colonies of bees in good condition in the spring 
of 1894, I concluded to try an experiment, getting them all in 
about the same condition and strength. The spring being 
very backward, I had to feed some sugar syrup every day for 
three weeks. The golden Italians that I speak of I bought in 
July, 1891, of a bee-keeper at Red Oak, Iowa. The winter 
of 1891 and 18921 lost all but one queen and a few bees, 
and they were in very poor condition. But with care I got 
them built up ready for the honey-flow, and the queen proved 
to be an excellent breeder. I bought her for an untested 
queen, and she turned out to be as good as any tested queen I 
eyer saw. Her bees are good honey-gatherers, and easy to 
handle. I have reared a number of queens from her, which 
proved to be as good. I have the old queen in a 10-frame 
hive—nine frames of worker-comb and one frame of drone- 
comb. She filled the combs completely of brood, last season, 
and kept it full until September, and did not swarm nor show 
any signs of swarming. WhenI saw they would not swarm 
(it being very late in June) I put on the upper story of 10 
Hoffman frames filled with full sheets of foundation, and the 
bees went to work drawing out the combs in less than an hour 
after I had given them more room. They filled the 10 frames 
chock-full of honey, and had plenty in the lower story to 
winter on. 

The dark Italians scarcely made a living in the same yard, 
and in the same condition. They hung out in great bunches 
on the outside of the hives every day, while the golden Italians 
were busy rolling in the honey. So with the experience that 
I have with dark and yellow bees, I prefer the golden Italians, 
or the 5-banded bees, as some call them. 


BEES MOVE EGGS WHEN THEY WISH. 


I have a little experience in regard to this matter of bees 
moving eggs. During the summer of 18¥2I1 came nearly 
losing acolony of bees, the queen turning out to be a drone- 
layer, but I found it out before it was too late, there being 
about a quart of bees left, and the worthless queen, which 

yas a very little larger than a worker-bee. I killed her at 
once, and put in about three quarts of bees from another col- 
ony that had them to spare, and let them alone two days, 
when I examined them and found they were bnilding queen- 
cells over drone-brood, so I removed all the drons-brood and 
gave them empty combs that did not have any eggsin. I cut 
out a hole in one of the combs about three inches square, and 
fitted into it a piece of comb witheggs in every cell, and closed 
the hive. 

In three days I opened it, and found queen-cells built just 
above the piece of comb fitted in on the large comb, and each 
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cell evidently had an egg placed in it by the bees, as there 
was not an egg in the hive except in the small piece of comb 
mentioned above. There was a larva in each cell, and the 
eggs were gone from the piece of comb. 

Wondering what they did with all the eggs, I examined a 
little closer, and found there was larve in the cells above the 
queen-cells. Being satisfied, I closed the hive again. 

Then in eight days I opened the hive, and found the 
queen-cells sealed over, and in 12 days I found the few cells 
of worker-brood sealed over. Finding things all right I closed 
the hive again, and waited for further development. On the 
16th day I opened the hive again, and found the queen-cells 
partly torn down, and looking further I found a beautiful 
young queen. I closed the hive again, and waited eight days 
longer, then opened it and found that my queen had mated, 
and had filled two combs nearly full of eggs. She proved to 
be as good a queen as I would wish for. So this settles the 
question in my mind, that bees will move eggs to suit them- 
selves. Centralia, Kans., Jan. 22. 


The Sunny Southland, 


CONDUCTED BY 


MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY, BEEVILLE, TEX. 
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‘*Sunny” Southland Not So Sunny. 


We are just now undergoing one of the worst spells of 
weather we have ever known in this country. The snow is 
more than a foot deep where it has drifted and nearly three 
inches deep on a level, and still snowing. IJook out of my 
window and see families of poor Mexicans tramping around in 
the snow, looking as though they were almost frozen to death. 
Willie is just now taking some of them into the factory 
building to keep them from suffering so much—men, women 
and children. Such weather as this, counts the same to us, as 
40 degrees below zero in Illinois, or that is the estimate we 
place upon it, as we are not prepared forit. It has been cold 
for ten days, and no signs of getting better yet. 

This means a good honey year with us, as we already had 
a good season in the ground, and this snow will make a season 
that will last allsummer. The temperature now, at 10 a. m., 
is 29° above zero, and a regular blizzard sweeping over, and 
the snow flying so fast and so thick that one is blinded when 
out. I see my snow-covered bee-hives, and the birds trying to 
shelter behind them, and I tell you it seems asif we were in 
the frozen regions of the North. The piping that carries 
water to our factory is frozen and bursted, and we cannot run 
to-day. 

Do you suppose the earth has frozen on its axis, and 
turned only half way round and left us near the north pole? 
I suppose Dr. Miller isin the South to-day and we in the 
North. Joking aside, we have the roughest weather in the 
history of this country, and thousands of stock as well as 
people are suffering. 


Beeville, Tex., Feb. 14. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


2 — 
Report of the Southwest Texas Bee-Convention. 
BY F. A. LOCKHART, SEC. 
(Continued from page 118.) 
EIGHT OR TEN FRAME HIVES—WHICH ? 


Question No. 9.—Which is best for either comb or ex- 
tracted honey, an 8 ora 10 frame Langstroth or Simplicity 
hive ? 

Dr. Marshall—I began with a 10-frame hive, but I am 
now satisfied that an 8-frame is best for the South, both for 
comb or extracted honey. 

Mr. Lord--I think locality has something to do with this 
question. 

Mr. Victor—I don’t know that I ought to have any say 
on this question, as I have never used 8-frame hives, and as I 
find I have to use my 10-frame ones three stories high to ac- 
commodate my bees, the 8-frame would have to be higher. 


Mr. Flornoy—I think a 10-frame hive is best for begin- 
ners, especially as they are liable to take honey too close any- 
way, and a 10-frame hive will allow the bees a better show, 
as a Jittle honey in each frame will likely take them through 
all right. My best success is with 10-frame hives. 

Mr. Thei!mann—lI do not think this hive question is of 





much importance, for I think either will do, and it should be 


remembered that it is the bees, with the bee-keeper, that ob- 
tain the honey. 


THE USE OF SHALLOW FRAMES. 


Question No. 10.—Is the use of a shallow frame advisable? 

Dr. Marshall—I suppose I have more experience along 
this line than any one present. I began with 7 inch frames, 
and got more honey from them, as the bees will go above 
sooner. I tested it one year, and tried one yard with Lang- 
stroth frames, regular size, and the 7-inch frames, and got 
more honey from the shallow frames. If I were going to start 
anew, I would use a frame 6 inches in depth, otherwise a 
Langstroth frame. 

Mr. Theilmann—Do your bees have sufficient stores for 
winter on these shallow frames ? 

Dr. Marshall—We do not need very much honey to winter 
bees here, as I left my bees storing honey fast a week ago, 
and a 6-inch frame, with 10 to the hive, will be sufficient. 
Mr. Theilmann—Do you always have honey coming in 
here ? 

Dr. Marshall—Not all seasons. Willow blooms in Feb- 
ruary, then maple, fruit trees, ratan, and basswood till June. 
We have at Marshall the wild malaga vine, which is good in 
May. ‘Then field peas, andin the fall we have honey-dew— 
dark, but good honey—to eat. 

One year my bees gathered great quantities of this honey- 
dew, and it was excellent dark honey. I think this flow was 
caused by a long drouth during summer; then in the fall we 
had a good rain, and vegetation sprang up quickly, full of 
sap. 

WHAT ABOUT THE SIZE OF SECTIONS? 


Question No. 11.—Is it advisable to use any other section 
aside from the regular 444x414, or standard size ? 

Dr. Marshall—The bees will store more honey in two- 
pound sections. A section weighing two pounds will bring in 
our market almost as much as two one-pounds. 

Mr. Lockhart—The reguar 44x44, or one-pound, is best 
for my locality (Lake George, N. Y.) 

Mr. Graham—The standard one-pound, always. 

Mr. Theilmann—Taking it all into consideration, I will 
say a one-pound section, as the bees will finish up such sec- 
tions soon, so it will be nicer and sel] better. 

Dr. Marshall—I find that the bees will store almost as 
many two-pound boxes as they will one-pound. The bees 
must have a certain degree of heat to build comb and store 
honey, and the one-pound sections do not afford room fora 
sufficient amount of bees to cluster together to get up the 
proper degree of heat, and time is lost. I do not use separa- 
tors for two-pound sections, either—only a starter about half 
an inch wide, and it leaves no fishbone in the honey. 

Mr. Lockhart—We have to use separators in my country, 


and must produce the very nicest and straight honey, to ob- 
tain the best prices. 


DR. MILLER AND THE HIVE-QUESTION. 


Question No. 12.—Can any one tell whether Dr. Miller is 
off the fence yet? 

Dr. Marshall—I will use one of hiscommon words, and say, 
‘*T don’t know.” 

Mr. Lockhart—If it is barbed-wire fence, I should say yes. 

Mrs. Atchley—If it is as much colder, according to local- 
ity, in his place as it is here to-day, I should think he was off. 

INTERESTING PEOPLE IN BEE-KEEPING. 

Question No. 13.—Can any one tell the best way to get 
people interested in bee-keeping ? 

Mr. Graham—Hold bee-meetings. 

Mr. Victor—Let them know there is a dollar in it. 

Mr. Lockhart—I second Mr. Victor’s opinion. 

Mr. Flornoy—Make the business a success yourself, and 
all your neighbors will want bees. 

Dr. Marshall—Judge Andrews used to advise this: Get 
your neighbors to come to your yard and show them all 
through the hives, and everything pertaining to them and the 
bees. 

Mrs. Atchley—I think it unwise to try to induce your 
neighbor to embark in the bee-business, as he will take hold 
himself if he is going to be a bee-man; if not, he will be an 
injury to you and himself, as the honey he produces will in- 
jure the market; also the range will be overstocked soon. 

Mr. Flornoy—I have been hurt in that very way, by ignor- 
ant people (I mean ignorant about bees) ruining my market. 

Mr. Theilmann—I have talked to my neighbors on this 
same thing, and it does no good. Besides, I have to move my 
bees from my own pasture to make them pay, as the pasture 
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is too meagre for my bees and my neighbor’s; still, he does 
nothing with honey-producing. But as you have so much 
room here, I do not think your locations will be overdone for 
many years, and bee-keepers can locate here every five or six 
miles, and there be no conflict. 

Mr. Lockhart—Our people at my location (N. Y.) seem 
selfish, and bee-pasture is becoming precious. I would not in- 
duce people to keep bees that did not love the business, as 
they will injure you. 


BUY BEES OR DIVIDE FOR INCREASE—WHICH ? 


Question No. 14.—Not having bees enough to occupy my 
time, will it be best to buy morein improved hives at $5.00 per 
colony, or feed sugar at 25 pounds for adollar to stimulate 
and divide as soon as colonies are strong enough? Orcan I 
divide them here in the coast country and build them up in 
time to catch the first honey-flow—April 1 ? 

Mr. Victor—I would say feed and increase. But there is 
danger of dividing too soon. 

Mr. Theilmann—I do not believe in stimulative feeding. 
I have tried it in Minnesota, and lost heavily by it. In my 
locality it won’t do, as the bees seem to know best when to 
rear brood, and I will not hereafter start my bees too soon. 
When I do have to feed, I use the best brown sugar, as the 
vegetable properties seem to be taken out of granulated sugar, 
and this is what the bees most need. 

Mr. Lord—I use sugar as artificial means to stimulate. 

Mr. Theilmann—Well, I think the more we stimulate the 
more we lose, especially if done too soon. 

Mrs. Atchley—It will be owing to the season, whether bees 
can be divided and built up by April. But if Thad as many 
as 50 colonies to stimulate, I would increase by feeding and 
dividing in preference to buying at $5.00 per colony. 

SOMETHING TO GO WITH BEE-KEEPING. 

Question No. 15.—What can a beginner do to make a 
support till his bees justify his whole time ? 

Mr. Lockhart— Teach school. 

Mr. Victor—Stick to his old forte that he has made a 
living at, until his bees pay him to attend to them with his 
whole time. 

Dr. Marshall—Suppose a man leaves his old home and 
comes here and has to also leave his business, then what shall 
he do? 

Mrs. Atchley—Take hold of whatever he may find to do. 

Mr. Hanna—Poultry will be a good side-issue, if we can 
get rid of the ‘*‘ third-party fleas.” 

{To be continued. } 
LAAAA 


Questions gw? Answers, 


CONDUCTED BY 








DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 


[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. ] 


Turning the Hives Around in Winter. 


I winter my bees on the summer stands, packed in chaff 
on the east, west and north, but open on the south. They 
seem to be clustered at the front and near the top. How 
would it be to turn the hive around, the bottom-board being 
loose, and plenty of honey in the back end. #. P. 


ANSWER.—I think I'd prefer to leave them justas they are. 
so 
Dead Bees On the Cellar-Bottom. 


The bees in my cellar come out of the hives, fall on the 
ground and die, and then it makes it unpleasant to step on 
them and get the soles of my shoes daubed with their mashed 
corpses. Is there any objection to fastening them in the hive 
by means of wire cloth that will keep the bees in the hive and 
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diseased and conclude they want to die, and thus the thing 
grows. When a bee is ready to die, it’s much better for it to 
be allowed to leave the hive. 


As to the matter of cleanliness, it may not be very pleas- 
ant for you to be tramping around on dead bees, but really it 
isn’t necessary for you to take a daily promenade in your bee- 
cellar, and if you must do so there’s no law against your 
sweeping the floor. During the first part of the winter very 
féw bees come out on the ground, and it may not be necessary 
to sweep it for some time, but afterward it is well to sweep up 
the dead bees perhaps once in two weeks. 


It may be a question whether you are to consider more 
your own comfort or that of the bees. Taking it from the 
bees’ standpoint, they might say to you: ‘‘It’s all very well 
for you to complain of our corpses on the floor, but if you had 
a big family, and a number of them were dead, would you 
prefer to have their dead bodies left to decay in the house, or 
would you rather have them out in the yard? Perhaps you’ll 
say you wouldn’t have either, that you’d bury them decently. 
Well, there’s no reason why you shouldn’t take us out toa 
decent burial.” 

I think you will see that a putrid mass of dead bees in a 
hive is much worse than on acellar-bottom. So don’t think 
of fastening in your bees. 


——> -- - 
Roaches in the Hives. 


I would like to know if roaches do any harm when they 
are in the bee-hives. If so, how should one get rid of them ? 
M. &. P. 


ANSWER.—I don’t think they ever do any particular harm 


to the bees. 
> + © + ie 


Feeding Bees in a Greenhouse. 


Could I feed a colony of bees in a greenhouse with wire- 
cloth over the top andentrance, to advantage? Do you know 
of any one having tried it? I have achance to feed a weak 
colony in that way. H. S. J. 


v 


ANSWER.—Look her®. You'd better let that thing alone 
entirely. 1t’s been tried by different ones, but I never heard 
of its being a success. 

2 
Feeding at the Entrance to Stimulate Bees. 





I have 60 colonies of bees that I have in 8-frame dove- 
tailed hives with outside winter-cases, with cloth, 3 thick- 
nesses of newspaper, with a hole as large as my hand torn 
out, and chaff cushion overlaying all. Now, I wish to stimu- 
late them by feeding in the spring at the entrance, without 
‘‘ fanning the cover” over them, as I believe it would do as 
much harm as the feed would do good. What is the best way 
to do it? J. A. M. 


ANSWER.—There’s an entrance-feeder made of tin, on the 
atmospheric principle, that’s a good entrance feeder, but I 
can’t recall whose itis. With that you’re safe to give the 
feed day or night without danger of robbers getting at it from 
the outside. If your hive-bottoms are tight, you can tip back 
your hive, and pour the feed’directly into the hive at the en- 
trance, but you must do it at night. 


 ——_— + imme - 


Feeding in the Spring for Increase. 


I have kept bees since 187Y, but in all these years of bee- 
keeping I haven’t fed 5 pounds of syrupor honey. What I 
am driving at is this: I want to increase next spring as much 
as possible, and will have to feed pretty lively, as we do not 
have many early flowers here. I expect to feed granulated 
sugar, and want to know what is the best way to prepare it 
before putting in the hives? From what you and others say 
in the bee-papers, to use a percolator is the best. How would 
one work made as follows? Take a 3O-gallon barrel with one 





still allow plenty of ventilation ? TIDINESS. 


ANSWER.—I should say there is objection, very decidedly. 
In the first place, when you shut in the hive a bee that wants 
to get out to die, that bee doesn’t quietly crawl down on the 
floor-board and die in a good-natured way. It goes fussing 
around, raising a rumpus among the other bees that would 
otherwise be quietly dozing away, and when there’s enough of 
that sort of thing, other bees will become so uneasy they’ll get 


head in; bore it full ot %-inch holes, then putin (how many ?) 
thicknesses of flannel, set the barrel over a hopper-like re- 
ceiving-vessel with gate below. Please tell meif it would 
work all right ? 

We do not get as big yields here as others do, but hardly 
ever have an entire failure. If the Indians allot their land it 
| will be a big help to the bee-keepers here along the line. As 
it is, it is all prairie, and not much account for bee-pasture. 
I am only three miles in the State, but will locate farther in 
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from the line. The Territory will be a grand place for bee- 

keeping when it is ‘* broken out,” and, besides that, it will 

break up the gang of out-laws which give us so much trouble. 
Edna, Kans., Jan. 23. W. E. P. 


ANSWER.—The plan you propose, with perhaps half a 
dozen thicknesses of flannel will work all right. The greatest 
likelihood of trouble with your percolator will be that you may 
not get the flannel fit down tight on the wood, and the water 
will work a channel through the sugar to such a place, and 
run through without taking its proper quota of sugar with it. 


But I wouldn’t make any percolator at all. That’s a thing 
of the past. Set an empty hive-body over your hive of bees, 
the frames being covered over with only a small hole for the 
bees to get up into the empty hive. Fill a tumbler two-thirds 
full of sugar, more or less, then fill it up with water, lay over 
it a single thickness of flannel, or two thicknesses of cotton- 
cloth, put a saucer or a plate over this, then holding one hand 
on topthe plate, and the other under the tumbler, quickly 
turn the whole thing upside down and setit in your empty 
upper hive and cover bee-tight. It may be necessary to daub 
a little syrup from the hole to the feed to get them started. 
That’s easier than getting syrup ready, and it’s just as good 
if not better. If you want to feeda larger quantity you can 
take a gallon crock. 

ee 


A Question on Best Management. 


I wish to increase 30 colonies to 60, and get as much ex- 
tracted honey as possible. Which is best to work, half of 
them for honey and the rest for increase, or divide them all ? 
My surplus honey is principally from heart’s-ease. 

Shelton, Nebr. re 


ANSWER.—I believe I’d work all alike, especially as your 
chief harvest is late. 


A 


He Wants a Successful Self-Hiver. 


I have some colonies in box-hives, and do not want to 
transfer them this year. In swarming time I want them to 
swarm naturally. I have no time to watch them as the 
swarms issue. What is the best practical automatic swarm- 
hiver or self-hiver now in use? TENN. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know. The swarm-hiver business is 
yet in the raw, many having machines that they think will be 
successful, but I don’t know that any one as yet has anything 
that will hive a swarm as satisfactorily every time as you can 
hive them yourself. 

SEE penitent a 


Transferring and Swarming. 





I have two colonies in box-hives, which I expect to transfer 
to chaff hives next spring, ona full set of wired frames 
of foundation. They are strong colonies. I am living ina 
section where are black locust, poplar, basswood, white clover 
and Alsike clover, besides other wild flowers. 

Will the bees cast a good swarm by stimulating them on 
granulated sugar syrup, after being transferred? Or had I 
better not let them swarm? I have been keeping bees for 
five years, and had no opportunity to transfer. I have had 
pretty fair success. 

Koch, O. A.M. S. 


ANSWER.—You will hardly transfer until honey is yielding, 
and putting them on empty frames of foundation can hardly 
be called transferring. Very likely they may not think of 
swarming at all, and unless you are quite anxious for increase 
you will be better off if they do not swarm. Feeding syrup 
will not make much difference in the matter, unless there 
comes a time when for several days they can gather nothing 
outside, when feeding would keep up brood-rearing. 
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Bee-Keeping in New Mexico—May be Golden-Rod. 


I bought 10 colonies about a year ago, and last season I 
got 840 pounds of honey in one-pound sections, which I sold 
for $136.40, andI have 28 colonies at present. My bees 
were in the 8-frame dovetailed hive, one super to the colony, 
with flat covers painted on both sides, and I would not give it 
for the gable cover for my use. Swarms come out as late as 
Sept. Y, and fill the hive. 

We have a yellow flower that blooms late, and yields lots 





of honey. If Dr. Miller had it growing where he lives it 

would be worth $100 a year to him. It grows in the driest of 

years—the drier the better. I will mail him someof the seeds. 

In a few years he will not have to feed $75 worth of sugar to 

carry his bees through the winter. B.S. 
Eddy, N. Mex., Jan. 28. 


ANSWER.—I wonder if the yellow flower mentioned is not 
golden-rod. It is highly lauded by some, while in other locali- 
ties it seems to be worthless. 


Notes g? Comments. 


CONDUCTED BY 
Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 











Mark this.—‘‘ Quietness is the essential quality for 
safe wintering, for with it always comes the least consump- 
tion of stores, and with a minimum cunsumption of stores 
comes the least possible exhausted vitality and the greatest 
longevity during the spring and early summer days.”—Doo- 
little. 

Here is food for a good deal of thought, as it tells ina 
few lines wbat one might take pages to write on the ‘* winter 
problem.” ‘To prevent ‘‘ exhausted vitality’ is everything to 
the bee-keeper. When it is remembered that bees wear 
themselves out and do not die of disease, in most cases, it will 
be seen how important it is to stop this wear as far as possible 
during the winter, when we expect the workers to live five or 
six months instead of that many weeks, as they do when 
actually engaged in gathering honey. I have long insisted 
that any method of feeding which makes it necessary ‘to 
disturb the bees during cold weather is a mistake, anda 
serious one, too. Here is something along this same line from 
Henry Alley, put in his blunt and rugged way : 


‘*Should we find any one in our apiary onacold day 
disturbing our bees, there would be a racket at once. Noth- 
ing could make us so near wild as such a thing as that. We 
hardly ever go about the hives at all in winter, fearing that 
by merely stepping about the stands we might disturb the 
bees. A colony of bees well supplied with food has no trouble 
in caring for itself.” 


Not About Bees.—''Some people do not seem to be 
able to comprehend the fact that almost all kinds of work 
nowadays require careful, thoughtful, earnest attention. The 
men who get good pay, who are making great strides in their 
profession, concentrate all their energies—al] their attention 
and thought—on the work in question.”—A. I. Root, in 
Gleanings. 

Here is a real gem set in the finest of mounting, and it is 
refreshing to find such in this age when many men spend more 
time whining about the poor pay they get than they do in 
thinking about how to do the work well they have in hand. I 
hardly think Friend Root knew whata gem he was setting 
before his readers when he uttered these words. Just think 
of it! ‘*Careful, thoughtful, earnest attention!’ How many 
of us are giving this to the work we have in hand? Oh, if 
this could only be printed in large letters and hung up in 
every apiary, every shop and factory, in every store, on every 
farm, and in every kitchen—nay, more, in every place where 
human hands and brains are striving to get for themselves an 
honest living—what a grand monitor it would be! A careful, 
thoughtful, earnest bee-keeper ; a careful, thoughtful, earnest 
farmer; a careful, thoughtful, earnest doctor, preacher, 
lawyer, clerk, daily laborer, or housewife, giving close atten- 
tion to all details—surely they must succeed, and not be long 
in want of something to do. But, alas for human weakness ! 
No wonder that Bro. Root said he was tempted to say some- 
times, ‘‘ Oh, why is it that God made so many worth so little, 
and only afew worth so much?” But, then, as he says, God 
did not make us so. We made ourselves that way. Think 
again—careful, thoughtful, earnest—are you ? 
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Please Remember that I am of a dealer in bee-keepers’ 
supplies, so do not send to me for a catalogue, etc. Just write to 
those who advertise in the Bee Journal, for anything you may de- 
sire in that line, and they will be pleased to supply your wants. 
But there's something you can send to me, and that is your sub- 
— to the Bee Journal for one or more years, if not already 
paid in advance. Suppose you look at the wrapper-label on your 


next copy of the Bee Journal, and see how your subscription ac- 
count stands. If it is in arrears, please send on enough to put it— 
well, say to Jan. 1, 1896, amy way. That will surely make at least 
two people happy—yvurself and myself. Please ‘‘ try it on.’’—Eb. 
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The Annual Report of the Nebraska State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association for 1894, is on my desk. It was gotten up by Mr. L. D. 
Stilson, editor of the Nebraska Bee-Keeper, and Secretary of thee 
Association, and is a credit to the bee-keepers of that State. When 
you get ahead of those Nebraska bee-folks, you'll have to rise 
pretty early. They are hustlers! I think they are getting ready 
to ‘‘ show off” in 1896, when the North American convention comes 
to look in on them. They know how to do it, too. 





—> 


Mr. John H. Martin—the “Rambler” of Gleanings— 
has sent us a condensed report of the recent meeting of the Cali- 
fornia State Bee-Keepers’ Association, of which he is the efficient 
Secretary. The report will be published as soon as there is room 
for it in these columns. 

Accompanying the report, was a letter dated Feb. 1, at Bloom- 
ington, Calif.,in which Mr. Martin says: ‘‘The gentle rain is 
falling again. and the prospects are bright fora good honey sea- 
son.’’ I hope those ‘** prospects’’ will be followed by the largest 
and sweetest honey crop California has ever had. 


>. 


The National Bee-Keepers’ Union.—General Man- 
ager Newman has sent out the following report, giving the result 
of the recent election of officers for the ensuing year: 


OFFICAL CANVASS OF VOTES. 
To Members oF the National Bee -Keepe rs’ Union:— 


The canvass of all the votes received, up to the time of closing 
the polls, on Feb. 1, 1895, shows that 151 ballots were recorded, as 
follows: 

For PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor, 126; Dr. C. C. Miller, 5; 
G. M. Doolittle, 4; Hon. Eugene Secor, 3; A. I. Root, 2; Scatter- 
ing and blanks, 11. Total, 151. 

For VICE-PRESIDENTS —Dr. C. C. Miller, 114; G. M. Doolittle. 
113; Prof. A. J. Cook, 102; A. I. Root, 101; G. W. Demaree. 77; 
Hon. Eugene Secor, 38; C. P. Dadant, 31: C. F. Muth, 22: P. H. 
Elwood, 16; G. W. Brodbeck, 14; G. W. York, 11; E. R. Root, 7; 
Hon. R. L. Taylor, 7; Mrs. Jennie Atchley. 6; James Heddon, 6; 
W. Z. Hutchinson, 4; S. I. Freeborn, 3; R. F. Holtermann, 3; 
Frank Benton, 2; C. W. Dayton,2; H.G. Acklin, 2; Scattering, 17. 

For GENERAL MANAGER, SECRETARY AND TREASURER—Thomas 
G. Newman, 149; Blank, 2. Total, 151. 


Although several have expressed their desire for a change in 





the officers, the members have decided to keep the management in 
the same hands for another year. 

Mr. G. W. Demaree, who has served as Vice-President for 10 
years, now states both publicly and privately that he positively de- 


. 


clines to act on the ‘‘ advisory board”’’ for the coming year—as he 
desires a change in the ‘official board.’’ This will elect Hon. 
Eugene Secor, who has received the next highest number of votes. 
We welcome Friend Secor most heartily, because of his eminent 
ability, influence and sound judgment. This is a place where the 
latter is a very necessary qualification, and the sagacity of the 
Board is sometimes quite severely tested. 


Several more decisions from Supreme Courts are needed as 
precedents, for the guidance of judges in lower courts, and one of 
these, I hope, is about to be obtained, covering a very important 

oint. 
" The treasury being in a satisfactory condition, the Union is 
fortunately in a position to demand justice, and protect the rights of 
its members in the courts of law. This is a place where ‘‘money 
counts.’’ If the Union was a bankrupt concern, quite powerless to 
‘*help in time of need,’’ its influence would be infinitesimal, and 
itself a laughing-stock for all. The ‘“sinews of war’? makes all 
the difference in the world. 
Tuomas G, NEwMAN, General Manager. 
Chicago, Ill. Feb. 2, 1895. 
2 


Honey-Salve, an exchange says, for boils and other dis- 
eases of a similar character, is made by thoroughly incorporating 
flour with honey until of a proper consistency to spread on cloth. 
Applied over the boil it hastens suppuration, and the early term- 
ination of the painful lesion. 


a ee 


The American Bee-Keeper for February came out 
with double the number of pages, having added what it calls a 
‘literary department.’’ It admits that ‘“‘in former issues” it 
‘**found considerable fault’’ with other bee-papers that had taken 
on side-issues in the way of ‘‘running in matter foreign ’’ to bee- 
keeping. Well, Bro. American, I don’t believe you’ll always 
make up half of your paper of ‘‘ stereotyped plate-matter.’’ But 
mind you, J don’t object to it at all. 


+r 


Mir. A. I. Root is now in Florida with one of his daughters, 
and is writing up his trip for Gleanings. Mr. Selser’s interesting 
article on Florida, on page 67 of the Bee Journal, will be followed 
by others just as soon as there is room for them in these columns. 
I have them in the officenow, but some other contributions were 
in ahead of them. I may say here that I trust noone will worry, 
or become impatient, if his or her article or letter is not published 
in the Bee Journal the next week after I receiveit. Such a thing 
is quite impossible usually, and particularly at this season of the 
year. 

+o 

Mr. J.C. Wallenmeyer, of Evansville, Ind., the author 
of the pretty song, ‘‘ Queenie Jeanette,”’ gave mea pleasant call 
on Feb. 15, while in Chicago on business. Mr. W. is an energetic 
and affable young bee-keeper, having done exceedingly well the 
past year with his bees. His picture, as well as Queenie Jeanette’s, 
ison the engraved cover of his new song. Price of the song is 40 
cents, postpaid; or I can send it to you with the American Bee 
Journal for one year—both for $1.20. But you can get it free asa 
premium for sending one new yearly subscriber to the Bee Jour- 
nal, with $1.00. 

a oe 

A New Honey-Plant.—Mr. Adolf Theiss, of Darmstadt, 
Hessia, has introduced a new creeper bearing eatable fruit. The 
plant is called Actinidia polygama or arguta, originating in the Amur 
District. This hardy plant will climb very high and wind sponta- 
neously. Its leaves are about the size of those of elm-trees, only 
longer; its blossoms are small and rich in honey; its fruits, grow- 
ing in long bunches of a fine green color, and having the size of 
gooseberries, taste sweet, and have the smell of pine-apples. The 
plant requires a thick layer of vegetable soil, and has to be watered 
in lasting drouth during summer, but, in all other respects, needs 
no attendance whatever. 


a 


Dr. EE. Gallup and Hon. J. MM. Hambaugh “ sur- 
prised ’’ the California State bee-convention Feb. 5, by being in 
attendance. Mr. Geo. W. Brodbeck, a vice-president of the asso- 
ciation, wrote to me thus about it: 


Two genuine surprises came to us during the late session of 
our State bee-association at Los Angeles. The first, in having 
present that whole-souled Mr. Hambaugh, of Illinois—in whom 
any section can take just pride; and the second, the presence of 
that invincible California bee-expounder—Dr. E. Gallup. 

We are having another rain treat, and with some additional 
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moisture later in the season, I feel disposed to speculate on a good 
honey season; but in California, as elsewhere, we can tell better 
later on. Gro. W. BRODBECK. 
Good for Mr. Hambaugh and Dr. Gallnp! Mr. Alpaugh, of 
Canada, was there also. All three were made honorary members 
of the Association. Surely,a grand meeting it must have been, 
with them and Prof. Cook, Messrs. Rambler, Brodbeck, etc., in 
attendance. But just wait till you hear from Toronto! Those 
Canadian bee-folks are ‘“‘ something great ’’ on conventions, I hear. 


——_—_—+- +» 


Kind Testimonials—and lots of them—still keep coming 
from the host of friends of the old American Bee Journal. I often 
wish I could print every one of them, but it would take up too 
much room, and you wouldn’t like that, especially when I have so 
much excellent matter waiting its turn now. Of course it is very 
encouraging to me to know that my efforts are being appreciated 
by those who subscribe for the Bee Journal, and I want to again 
thank you all for your many kind expressions. 

By the way, I have a lot of ‘“‘ good things”’ in store for you, 
which will appear as fast as possible. In the meantime, just get 
your brother bee-keepers to subscribe for the Bee Journal, and 
then they, too, can enjoy reading it. A great many have already 
sent in the names and money of new subscribers, but there is 
room for a whole lot more. If I had twice the present number of 
good, paying subscribers, Icould give you—well, certainly a 50 
per cent. better bee-paper, and mot cost you a cent more than it does 
now. Why not you help to double the list, and thus help yourself 
as well as your friends? Many have done nobly in sending in new 
subscribers in the past, but I believe that much more can be done 
if a little more effort is put forth by all. Try it and see. Send for 
free sample copies, and then start out, won’t you ? 


——— . 


Mr. S I. Freeborn. 


As promised last week, I now give a picture (see first page) 
and sketch of Mr. 8. I. Freeborn, who died at Richland Center, 
Wis., Feb. 5, 1895. He was one of the corps of experts 
who answer the queries found in the ‘‘ Question-Box” of the 
American Bee Journal each week, and in that department his 
sound judgment and wise counsel will be greatly missed. 

In the American Bee Journal for Dec. 14, 1893, in con- 
nection with the portrait given, was printed this sketch of 
Mr. Freeborn’s career, which will at this time be read with 
a new interest and profit: 


Among the early pioneers of Wisconsin was Samuel Irwin 
Freeborn, then only 14 years of age. His father having been 
dead some four years, he was early thrown on his own 
resources, and right well did he improve them, for he soon 
learned to handle a canoe or rifle equal to any Indian with 
whom he could then test his skill, for Indians were quite com- 
mon in those days. 

Hunting deer and bear was his especial delight, and not 
until the advance of civilization made game scarce did he give 
up his annual deer hunt. 

Mr. Freeborn is also one of the pioneers in bee-keeping. 
He kept as high as 230 colonies in box-hives before the advent 
of frame hives, and he made a success of it, even then having 
sold $600 worth of honey in one season. 

Hearing of the merits of a frame hive, he adopted the 
Gallup, and increased his bees until he is to-day one of the 
largest bee-keepers in the State, keeping from 200 to 400 
colonies spring count. While he has a good many Langstroth 
hives, it is a hard job to convince him that any other hive has 
as many good points as the Gallup. 

Well do I remember the first extractor he had, and what 
a sensation the first 10,000 pounds of honey made. All 
his neighbors wanted bees, and many did get them, but 
now I know of but one bee-keeper within four miles of 
Mr. Freeborn’s old place. His largest crop of honey was 
45,000 pounds of extracted in one year. 

He fully believes in overstocking, and has always run his 
bees in several different yards, 200 colonies being about the 
largest number he has found profitable to keep in one yard, 
and this in the best location, with plenty of basswood, clover, 
and buckwheat in easy reach. 

While Mr. Freeborn is not much of a hand to write for 
publication, he has always been ‘‘ there ’’wher it came time to 
harvest the honey crop. 

Winter losses have been the great drawback with him, 





and many are the experiments he has tried to circumvent this 
trouble. While the greater number of experiments would be 
successful for a few years, he has had to fall back on cellaring 
as ‘the best. But he rather prefers a special arrangement, 
like a cave dug in a convenient bank. 

Once ke thought he hadasure thing for wintering, by 
making small houses over about 20 colonies set close together, 
and packed in chaff. In mild winters they were all right, but 
when a real *‘ killer” came along they were absent at spring 
** roll call.” 

Besides his bee-business, Mr. Freeborn owns three farms, 
and is one of the largest fruit-growers in the State of Wis- 
consin, being an extensive grower of apples, grapes and all 
kinds of small fruit. Heis an enthusiast on fruit-growing, 
and has the largest variety of apples, of named kinds, of any 
one in the West, to say nothing of an endless number of seed- 
lings of his own growing. He was at one time extensively 
engaged in the nursery business, under the firm name of 
Freeborn & Hatch, but he is now about out of that line of 
business. 

Having obtained a competency by industry and economy, 
he has built himself a fine residence in the pleasant young 
city of Richland Center, where heexpects to spend the remain- 
ing days allotted to him, in peace and quiet; although not 
having as yet retired from the active management of his 
varied business interests. 

The subject of this sketch was born in Hartland, Niagara 
Co., N. Y. about 60 years ago, and has been twice married, 
his first wife being Miss Elvira Howe, of Stanstead, Canada. 
Three children were born during her life, two sons and one 
daughter. His present wife was Miss Hadassah Spyker, of 
Ithaca, Wis., and two children have been born to them; a son 
and daughter. 

Mr. Freeborn is a member of the Presbyterian church, 
and is always wide awake to every interest of the neighbor- 
hood, whether it be a social gathering or a political meeting. 








Among the Bee-Papers 


Conducted by **GLEANER.” 








SPRAYING DURING BLOOM. 


At the Ontario convention, the Review says Mr. Hall told 
of a neighbor who sprayed his plum trees while in full bloom. 
His reward was the getting not more than half a dozen plums 
from his plum orchard, while other neighbors that didn’t even 
spray at all had fair crops of plums. 


TO FEED OR NOT TO FEED. 


Experimenter Taylor gives as an argument in favor of 
feeding back, that a colony thus fed hasa larger stock of 
young bees, hence better fitted to go into winter. 

Hasty asks in Review: ‘tA prosperous colony whose sea- 
son closed sharply and finally the middle of July, and which 
has passed the rest of the season in a sort of summer hiber- 
nation, are they not really just as hopeful to go into the win- 
ter with, as the colony which has been hustling all the fall?” 


B. TAYLOR'S STORY IN THE REVIEW. 


Very interesting to hear him go back 25 years. Some 
will be reminded of their own early enthusiasm. He says: 
‘In the year 1863 [ produced and sold $65.00 worth of honey 
from two colonies of bees.” Then he figured what he could 
make the next season with the 75 colonies he had. ‘*There 
could be no mistake, for there were 75 colonies which at 
$32.50 each would bring $2437.50 the very first year. I at 
once decided I would increase my colonies to at least 1,000 
and at once build a fine dwelling.” But the dwelling didn’t 
come till 15 years later. 

Then he tells how the sectional brood-chamber grew out 
of his experiments years before such a thing was patented. 


SOMNAMBULIST’S OPINION. 


Here is what Somnambulist, the bright correspondent of 
Progressive, says: 

** Not to take note of the strenuous efforts now being put 
forth by Bro. York to insure his journal a place in the front 
ranks, would be to outrage justice. He’s rather a small 


bundle of humanity but the make-up of that bundle—like the 
big man said of his wife—‘She’s little, but Oh my!’ A 
brighter, kindlier countenance one seldom greets. And 
almost if not quite at first glance one cannot fail to discover 
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that energy and determination to please are principal compo- 
nent parts of bis being.” 

Now, Bro. York, if your hat begins to feel a little tight, 
just remember Somnambulist is talking in his sleep. 

|Say,. Gleaner, what Somnambulist said is enough to make 
a fellow ‘‘feel tight” allover. Butif I find my hat pressing 
too much, I'l] get one made of rubber.—EDpIror. | 


WAX EVAPORATING. 


I tried holding a waxed cloth over a steam jet, as directed 
by Chas. Swindells, on page 94, but the magical disappearance 
did not take place. Does the slightest particle of wax ever 
evaporate at 212? Has he not made some mistake in the 
whole matter ? 


TWO BEE-MEN WITH ‘“‘ NOTIONS.” 


What in the world’s the matter with Dr. Miller that he 
wants to insist that Bro. Abbott should be run in the same 
mould as every other bee-keeper? He doesn’t always stick so 
close to the beaten track himself that he should make a hulla- 
baloo when some one else varies. Jsn’t that the very thing 
a bee-paper is for—to find out one another’s notions? We're 
not bound to adopt them. 


SHALLOW VS. DEEP EXTRACTING-COMBS. 


That’s a new idea to me, and I believe it’s a good one, 
that Dadant gives, that queens are less likely to lay in shallow 
than deep extracting-combs. But the question is, will it make 
enough difference so that a queen-excluder is not needed? I 
had always supposed that the reason queens seldom went up 
into sections was because of the separators and the width of 
the sections. Possibly the shallowness has something to do 
with it. I wish Mr. Dadant would tell us if he uses excluders. 


EARLY VS. LATE QUEENS. 


On page 85, W. W. Gravlee finds by experiment that 
queens reared artificially very early in the season are best. 
The point for strong emphasis in the matter is that the exper- 
iment was with a few colonies for asingle season, in which 
case there might bea number of things to account for the 
difference in results without regard to the character of the 
queens. As the testimony of many is that queens reared in 
advance of the swarming season do not come up to the average, 
and that good queens are reared all through the swarming 
period, it is hardly worth while to advance anything less than 
a considerable number of different results obtained through 
more than a single year. The only point upon which there is 
much chance for controversy is whether a queen reared after 
the swarming season can be as good as one reared during that 
time. 

MUSHROOMS AND SPANKING. 


I suppose it is dangerous to disagree with a doctor, but 
I’m not sure that Dr. Peiro’s test for mushrooms will work in 
this ‘‘locality.” He don’t give the color of good ones, but 
says those covered with pink or red are always poisonous. In 
this region two colors are common—white, which I have 
always rejected, and those whose under surfaces are pink, 
turning to brown and black with age. These latter I have 
often gathered and eaten with pleasant results. If onions 
were boiled with them, I’d call them bad, no matter what the 
color. 

Now I’m not going to come in conflict with Dr. Peiro as a 
medical man, but it seems to me there’s something out of 
whack with his morals on that spanking question. If prece- 
dent counts for anything, the spanking sbould be given to the 
boy that has run off to goin swimming and come home safe 
and sound. 


1AA 
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Canadian Beedom, 


Conducted by * BEE-MASTER.” 


Who is Bee-Master ? 


A paragraph in the January Bee-Keepers’ Review reads 
as follows :— : 

‘*** Bee-Master’ has a department in the American Bee 
Journal, and flatters himself that no one will discover his 
identity. Let him not lay that flattering unction to his soul, 
aS anyone at all conversant with his writings in the past will 
at once recognize the eloquent quill that he drives.” 

While making his best bow in acknowledgement of the 
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delicate compliment conveyed in the latter part of this 
clipping, Bee-Master begs to assure the genial editor that he 
does not lay any such flattering unction to his soul as he is 
charged with. He knows that men are even more curious 
than women, if that be possible. He knows, also, that not 
only, as a certain pious ditty says: 

‘The painted hypocrites are known 

Through the disguise they wear,” 

but it is very hard for honest men to hide their personal 
identity when, for good and sufficient reasons, they wish to do 
so. But while he may be ‘‘suspicioned,” Bee-Master does not 
intend to be discovered. He believes in impersonal editorship, 
anyhow, and is bound to enjoy the fun of this way of doing it 
in the present instance. At a masquerade you may think 
you recognize a party by some peculiarity of form, gait, or 
manner, but cannot be sure until the masked person lifts his 
or her visor. So it will be in this case. 


Bees are prying little insects, and some bee-keepers are 
prone to fall into the ways of their ‘‘ pets,” as they call them, 
but over-inquisitiveness is not a virtue, by any means. ‘When 
a royal or otherwise distinguisned person travels incog., 
although he or she may be recognized, it is Lot etiquette to- 
presume to address them by any other name than that by 
which, for reasons of their own, they have chosen to be 
known, for the nonce. Mr. Hutchinson is a very smart man, 
and possessed, no doubt, of great penetration, but he is too 
polite and well-mannered to intrude into a ‘‘sanctum sancto- 
rum” over whose door ‘‘no admission ” has been inscribed. 


i — © = 


Stachelhausen. 


Mr. E. E. Hasty in his ‘*‘Condensed View” for January 
speaks of the aboved-named eminent bee-keeper as follows :— 





** Stachelhausen, one of the strongest and best of American 
writers, and who has beer missing somewhat for quite awhile, 
appears in the September number of the Apiculturist, unless, 
perchance, that article is a re-publication. Wecan il] afford 
to lose such a pen as Stachelhausen’s; and whoever knows 
~where he is secreted ought to poke him out...... Stachel- 
hausen thinks it probable that bees do add formic acid (sting 
poison) to the honey before capping it. Thus he willingly 
volunteers to take part of the odium and chaff to which Friend 
W. F. Clarke has been subjected. He also suggests that the 
same is the natural preventive to foul brood.” 


Mr. Hasty suggests that formic acid may be acure for 
bee-paralysis. It might be well if M. R. L. Taylor would try 
some experiments along these lines. 


TT + 
Ontario Foul Brood Inspector’s Report. 
BY WM. M’EVOY. 

During 1894 I visited the bee-yards in the counties of 
Essex, Lambton, Middlesex, Oxford, Brant, Wentworth, Wel- 
lington, Halton, Peel, York, Frontenac, Duffern, and Simcoe, 
and in the cities of Hamilton and Toronto. I examined 125 
apiaries, and found foul brood in 39 bee-yards. In two apiaries 
the disease had not made much headway, while in three it 
had. The remaining 34 apiaries were very bad with foul 


brood, and the death-rate among many of these had been very 
large before I examined any of them. 


The condition I so often found things in, in several locali- 
ties, gave me more to do than any person ever knew of. I 
found some bee-yards very badly diseased and near fine 
apiaries, and the owners of these foul-broody apiaries away 
from their homes looking after other business that they were 
engaged in. In all such cases I looked around and got a good 
bee-keeper in the same localities to carry out my method of 
treatment in these foul-broody apiaries, and make cures with- 
out causing loss or trouble to any one. I never saw people so 
willing to take hold and cure their diseased apiaries after I 
explained how to do it, as the bee-keepers that I met with 
in the past season. 

I had one very old couple cure 15 foul-broody colonies 
under the most trying circumstances. This aged couple were 
in poor health and scarcely able to go around; the weather 
was very warm and the bees not gathering any honey, and the 
diseased colonies being near some fine apiaries, [ was very 
much pleased to see the grand cure the old couple had made 
in such a short time. 


In getting foul-broody apiaries cured I have always found 
that it made a great difference who was going to do the work. 





Nearly all bee-keepers would cure their fool-broody apiaries 
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in a short time, and end the season with every colony in grand 
condition, while some that had only a few colonies would be so 
careless and indifferent about the curing, and would not do as 
I told them, and then I resorted to stamping the disease out 
by fire, for the public good. 


The very wet weather that set in all over the Province in 
the last half of May and forepart of June was a serious thing 
as itcame ata time when the hives were full of bees and 
brood, and completely stopped all honey-gathering then. 
With the honey-flow so suddenly shut off, the bees soon used 
up ali the unsealed honey, and then they did not uncap the 
sealed stores fast euough to keep pace with the very large 
quantity of larve that required so much feeding, the result 
being a good dea] of starved brood, which was left in the cells 
to decay. Then when the bee-keepers found the starved 
brood in a decaying state in their colonies, many of them 
became greatly alarmed and believed that foul brood was 
breaking out in their apiaries. 


Soon after that, I received many letters from bee-keepers 
in Ontario and the United States, describing a kind of dead 
brood that the writers found in their colonies, and wanting to 
know if it was foul brood. In several cases it was starved 
brood, and in many others it was the genuine foul brood. 
This confused state of things with the constitution of so many 
colonies going wrong, made the bee-keepers very anxious to 
have their apiaries examined. After that, I was wanted in 
many places; I rushed through every locality as fast as I 
could, and kept pretty well up with the work. I burned one 
colony in Oxford county that was almost dead with foul brood, 
and nine in the county of Halton—four at one apiary and five 
in another. The owners of both apiaries were very willing 
that I should destroy the few diseased colonies, and helped me 
do the burning. 


I burned three foul-broody colonies in Wellington county. 





I was well pleased with the work done by the owners of all 
other diseased apiaries. 

In getting the foul-broody apiaries cured, I always took 
the greatest of pains to explain to the owners how to manage 
the business so as to have every colony a good strong one and 
in fine condition every way when they were cured of the 
disease. 

When I was first appointed Inspector, I made up my mind 
not to put the names of those whose bees had foul brood, in 
my Annual Report, but to send them to the Minister of Agri- 
culture, along with a detailed statement of my time, carfare, 
livery hire, the exact condition I found every apiary in that I 
examined, and what was done and how I managed the whole 
business, and succeeded in getting foul-broody apiaries cured 
by the wholesale, peaceful settlements made, and justice done 
where diseased colonies had been sold through mistakes, where 
I burned a few foul-broody colonies, and why I did it. 


I knew well that if I was to put the names of those that 
had foul brood in my annual report, it would hurt the sale of 
their honey, queens and bees for a long time after their 
apiaries were cured, and to publish the names could do no 
person good, while it would be sure to lead to the concealment 
of the disease. The bee-keepers of every part of the Prov- 
ince that I have ever been in, always gave mecredit for the 
way I managed the whole business. 

At the first Board of Directors Meeting. held in Lindsay, 
in January, 1894, it was moved by Mr. John Myers, seconded 
by Mr. E. A. Jones, and carried, that the Inspector send all 
the names to the Minister of Agriculture only. All the bee- 
keepers that I heard speak of this while on my rounds through 
the Province, were pleased that a resolution had been passed 
prohibiting any person from getting the names except the 
Minister of Agriculture. 

My time, carfare and livery hire amounted to $662.25. - 

Woodburn, Ont. Jan. 21. Wa. McEvoy. 








E.L.Kincaid’s Ad 
Notice to Bee-Keepers’ & Dealers. 


I have one of the Largest and Best Equipped 
Factories in the West devoted entirely to the 


faving secarea Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 


T 
| ‘ | 
Question - Box, | 


CE el aed A tet a hed de ak a a a i a 


+ 22 Seek ee eee eee ee ee eee eas a 
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ToHatch 80 per cent Saiz Recutatine We 
Durable, Correct in Principle. Leader * 
at World's Pair. 6cts. in stamps for 











the right to manufacture the Improved 
gee Hive Cover, I will place it 
on all Hives sent out this year, unless other- 
wise ordered. Send your name on a postal card 
at once. for Large Lllustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List free, giving prices and full desc: ip- 
tion of the Improved Hive Cover, D. T. Hives, 
Sections. Frames. Supers, Crates. Boxes, Ex- 
tractors, Foundation, Smokers. Veils, Queen- 
Cages, Etc. E,L. KINCAID, WALKER, Mo, 
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brood rearing ?—Ky. 








COLES Illustrated 
Garden Annual Old comb. 
: The Best and la- 
N ‘TIES 


B Old, every time. 
ELON, TOMATO 
& SEED Potatoes, PANSIES | 














New or Old Comb for Honey 
or Brood-Rearing ¢ 
Query 960.—1. Do bees prefer new or old 


comb in which to store honey ? } 
2. Do they prefer new or old comb for | 


B. Taylor—1 and 2. 
R. L. Taylor—1. No preference. 2. 


Dr. C. C. Miller—1. Old, always. 2. 


Eugene Secor—1 and 2. I never no- 





pe 
new \12 page Poultry Guide and Cata- * 
We logue. POULTRY FOR PROFIT made plain Bed Rock Information. ¥ 


* Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co. Quincy, HIl. *% 
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FRESHIRE, Chester White, 
Jersey Red and Poland China 
PIGS. Jersey, Guernsey and 
Holstein Cattle. Thoroughbred 


I do not know. 





«eee SUCcessruy . 


: : > : A catalogue giving full 
information regardin 





rtifisial hatching 
a \WEET Save money in ic broodi , also a treati 
} buying from us Complete ticed ag preference. on poultry, raising sent 
Address COLE’S Seed Store, Pella. lowa | E. France—1 and 2. I don’t know as FREE. Write now to, 
- > ee ae they have any choice. | == Des Moines Incubator O0-, 
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seem to haVe any preference. | 1D8 
Mrs. L. Harrison—1. I do not know 
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THE] 


THES ENCUBATOR 


often fails in its purpose because of an inaccurate 
regulation of heat. For 15 years we have made a 
specialty of incubator thermometers that are un- 
excelled for accuracy and sensitiveness. A guar- 
anteed thermometer by express, prepaid for 75c. 


TAYLOR BROS. CO. Rochester, N. Y. 
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SIMPLEX HATCHER & 

BROODER Combined. 

— THE MOST PERFECT 

an sci incubator Made. Hatches 

- ea every egg that a hen could 

- hatch; Regulates itself auto- 

matically; Reduces the cost of 

Bend for ilustrated Catalogue. 
f 160 Eee size $16.00. 

SIMPLEX MANF’G. CO., Quincy, Ui, 
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as it makes any difference. 2. I don’t 


know. 

H. D. Cutting—1 and 2. Bees prefer 
comb finished, but ‘* how old ” is another 
question. 

G. M. Doolittle—1 and 2. I could never 
see as they gave a preference to either 
for honey or brood. 

J. A. Green—1 and 2. Old, for both 
purposes, provided itis in as good con- 
dition in other respects. 

Jas. A. Stone—1 and 2. My experi- 
ence has been that they use whichever 
is in the place they wish first to occupy. 


Mrs. Jennie Atchley—1. I’m not sure 
this question is answerable, as bees pre- 
fer to store where the combs are kept 
warm by the cluster, and no preference 
asfarasIcan see. 2. I doubt if the 





. —Stampeders. Cheap but good. 

Bee-Eseapes 8 cts. each; 12—75c., postpaid. 

— Little Giants. 

Queen 3 Catcher Try 1; try more. 

25 cents each; 12, $2.50, postpaid. Instruc- 
tions with each. M. O. Office, Los Angeles. 

1i5Dtf CC. W. Dayton, Florence, Calif, 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 








ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COmaImATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining. Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery. 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free, 
SENECA FALLS MPG. CO., 
46 Water S3t., SENECA FALLS, N. ¥ 
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bees have a preference here, either, but 
the queen often lays ina new piece of 
comb when she has plenty old combs 
near her. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—l1 and 2. No 
difference in either case, unless the comb 
be too old for the queen to lay eggs in it 
readily. 

W. G. Larrabee--1 and 2. If the new 
combs are drawn out to full length, I do 
not think they show any preference in 
either case. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—1 and 2.—Bees are 
not fastidious in either case. They will 
start queen-cells, however, most readily 
on bright comb. 

Mrs. J. N. Heater—1 and 2. There is 
no preference in either case, but if you 
want queen-cells drawn, they will use 
the new combs sooner. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—1 and 2. I do not 
know that they have any choice, only so 
the comb is sound and clean. These re- 
quisites are important factors with them. 

C. H. Dibbern—1 and 2. I think bees 
will accept one about as readily as the 
other, when there is honey coming in. 
The same holds true as to brood-rearing. 

P. H. Elwood—1. I think the bees 
have a slight preference for new comb. 
2. Comb that has been once bred in 
seems to be preferred to older or younger. 

J. E. Pond—1 and 2. I don’t find 
much if any difference so far as the bees 
go, but for myself I prefer old (if not 
too old) comb for brood, and new for 
surplus honey. 

Wm. M. Barnum—lI hardly believe the 
bee has any marked choice. I prefer a 
comb that has had at least one season’s 
use, on account of the strength which 
such use will give it. 

Rev. Emerson T. Abbott—1 and 2. | 
do not know, as I have no means of find- 
ing out just what a bee thinks. They 
seem to me to take to the new combs 
best, but it may be a delusion. 

G. W. Demaree—1 and 2. I have 
never been able to see much difference 
in the preferences of bees for old or new 
combs. They always accept the combs 
I give them, new or old, and I have 
never detected any difference. 


Globe Bee Veil 


By Mail for One Dollar. 


ba Five cross-bars are rivited in the 

‘centre at the top. These bend down 

eand button to studs on a neck-band. 

The bars are best light spring steel. 

« The neck-band is hard spring brass. 

The netting is white with face-piece 

of black to see threugh. 

$ It is easily put together and folds 

\ ~ompactly in a case, 1x6x7 inches, 

MM d the whole weighing but 5 ounces 

It can be worn over an ordinary hat; fits any head; 

does not obstruct the vision, and can be worn in bed 

without discomfort. Itis a boon to any one whor 
files bother, mosquitos bite, or bees sting. 


2" This Veil we club with the Bee Journal 
for one year—both for $1.75; or give freg asa 
Premium for sending us 3 New Subscribers to 
the Bee Journal at $1.00 each. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS 


BASSWOOD [OR BEES 


We have a large stock of American Lin- 
den or Basswood. 
5 to 6 feet, 15c. each—812.00 per C, 
6 to8 feet, 20c. each—#$15.00 per C. 
7to010 ft. 25c. each—$20.00 per C. 


Address, Ricker National Nursery Co. 
SA6t ELGIN, ILL. ~ 
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—COMPLETE STOCK.— 
Good Supplies and Low Prices—Our Motto. 
We are here to serve you, and will, if you give usachance. Catalogue Free, Address, 


Largest Factory in the West. 


Mention this Journal. LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO., HIGGINSVILLE, MO. 
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— California #« 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers, 
Climate or Resources. send for a Sample Copy 
of California’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, $2.40 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BEESWAX WANTED ! 


For Cash at Highest Price ; 
OrmIn Exchange for Foundation at 
Lowest Price, Wholesale and Retail. 

Don’t fail, before buying or selling, to write 
for Prices and Samples—to 
GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Reference—Augusta Bank. 16Atf 
* Mention the American Bee Journal 


HONEY FOR SALE. 


I have about 3000 lbs. of Basswood Honey for 
. 107 Medes Western Ave sale at 7 cents per lb., in 60-lb. — on board 
, South Western Ave. -ars. rj tee it strictly >, 
Thos. G. Newman, *citrcaco, un. | SS 1 will guaranteo it strictly pure 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 2A John Wagner, Buena Vista, Il. 


me ARE YOU LOOKING 


For the BEST in 
Bee-Hives, Sections, Cases, &c.? 
If so. drop us a Postal and we shall be pleased to | (8 LBWIN (0., Watertown, Wis. 


Mention the American Bee Journal 


“I TOLD YOU SO.” 


MRs. ATCHLEY:—The 19 1-frame Nuclei I bought of you last year with Untested Queens, 
gave me 785 lbs. of section boney and 175 lbs. of extracted honey, besides some unfinished 
sections. The best one gave me 120 one-pound sections we!] filled. 

Heber, Utah, Oct. 9, 1894. J. A. SMITH. 


Now, didn’t J tell you it would pay to ship Bees north to build up and catch the honey- 
flow? Bees by the Pound, on a Comb and Honey to last the trip—81.00; 10 or more Pounds 
90c. per pound. NUCLEI—#$1,00 per Frame; 10 or more Frames, 90c. each. Untested Queens 
to go with them [same as Mr. Smith got] 75c. each. 

UNTESTED QUEENS—by mail, either Leather-Colored Italians, 5-Bands, or 
Carniolans—}#1.00 each; $5.00 tor 6; $9.00 per Dozen—till June I1st., them 75c, each; 84.25 
for 6, or $8.00 per Dozen. 

ESTED QUEENS—3-Bands, $1.50 each; 5-Bands and Carniolans, $2.50 each. 


Fine Breeders, of either race,or Imported Queens, $5.00 each. My Straight 5-Band 
Breeders, 310.00 each. 


FULL COLONIES—with Untested Queens. $6.00 each. 
Send for Prices and Discounts to Dealers, and by the Quantities. 
I have the only Q¢o. au ) , in South Texas. Root’s Goods, Dadant 
Foundation, ‘a1 Steam Bee-Hive Factory oS 


; ) Bingham Smokers. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed on everything. (8 Send for FREE Catalogue, that tells all about Queeu-Rearing. 


JENNIE ATCHLEY, Beeville, Bee Co., Tex. 














ane. CE [ue 
It’s High Ti 
To prepare for next Season’s Honey Crop. 
Hives, Sections, Foundation, and all needed 
Supplies for the Apiary should be on hand 
when wanted. I can supply you promptly. 
‘* Bees and Honey,’’ bound in cloth, presen- 


ted on orders of $10 and over. 
(@s~ Catalogue free on application. 
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POSES AT 3 Cents 
COUR RAINBOW COLLECTION- 
sor 20 ROSES FOR $ Ay SKE 


The Roses we send are on their own roots, from 10 to 15 
inches high, and will bloom freely this Summer, either in 
ots or planted in yard. They are a cg | ever bloomers. 
lease examine the below list of ® choice fragrant monthly 
. and see if you can duplicate them anywhere for an 
amount so small as #1. They are nearly al] new kinds. We 
guarantee them to reach you in good condition, and we also 
GUARANTEE THEM TO BE THE BEST DOLLAR’S WORTH 
OF ROSES YOU HAVE EVER PURCHASED. 7 he List:- 
Champion of the World, brightest pink, the best rose ever 
introduced. Henry M. Stanley. apricot yellow, very fragrant. Pearl 
of the Gardena, deep golden yellow. Bridesmaid. rich pink, none 
better. The Queen. pure white, always in bloom. Christine de Noue, 
rich maroon and deliciously sweet. Princess of Wales, amber yellow, 
deepening to orange. Rheingold. beautiful shades of saffron andtan. Star 
of Gold. the queen of al! yellow roses. aban, a great rose. in bloom all the 
time. Golden Gate, creamy white and old gold. Francisen Kruger, coppery 
ellow and peach. The Bride, the loveliest of all white roses. ueen's 
Kearlet. richest dark velvety rose. Princess Beatrice, canary yellow, edged 
bright rose. Etoile de Lyon, richest dee sulphur yellow. Souvenir of 
Yeoton, richest crimson in clusters. ‘atherine Mermet. everybody 3 
favorite. Md. Camille, beautiful salmon and rosy flesh. Md. Caroline 
Testout, large handsome flowers of glowing pink. 

We will also send our Iron Clad Collection of 14 Hardy Roses, all different colors. #1. Try a set. 
20 Chrysanthemuma, all prize winners, @1. 16 Geraniums, double and single. flowered and scented. #1 
15 choice Begonias, different kinda. #1. 40 packets choice Flower Seeds. all different kinda. #1. Our 
handsome, illustrated Catalogue, describing above Roses, Plants and al! Seeds, mailed for 10 cts. stamps. 
Don’t place your order before seeing our prices. WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. We have large two year 
old roses for immediate effect. Liberal prominme ie One ¥ now to get yong geow ne Seats See. 
We arethe LARCEST ROSE CROWER ° ur sales of Rose Plants alo cr 
exceeded A and a half. When you order Roses, Plants and Seeds, you want the very best. Try us. 


GOOD & REESE Cf., Box159 Champion Greenhouses, Springfield, Ohio, 
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- ee ie The Old Reliable Bingham’s 
eenmo 
SMOKERS & KNIVES ! 


Best on Earth. 
All GENUINE are Stamped Dates of Patents. 


Bingham is a Specialist and Bee-Keeper. He 
makes only his own Inventions aud Im- 
provements, and keeps to the front on them 
all, and has for 16 years. Others follow. 

This Cut represents a “ Doctor,” weighing 
22 ounces, having a 3\%-in Stove, wide shield, 
wire handle, and bent movable hood — largest 
Smoker made. It weighs half-pound less 
than any other 3%-incb Smoker, and will last 
10 years. Burns anything, and never disap- 
points you. I make 5 Sizes, all on the same 
plan. and equally good, but of different capa- 
cities for fuel. The smallest—Little Wonder, 
1%-inch stove—is suitable for Beginners, and 
asan Extra when more than one Smoker is 
needed. The Conqueror, 3-inch stove, and the 
Large, 2%-in. stove, are just like the Doctor except in size. The Plain, 2-inch, and Little Won- 
der. 1%-inch stove, have narrower Shields and smaller handles—in other respects like the Dr.. 
and Conqueror and Large. 1 am the inventor of these Tools, and for 16 years they have been 
a credit to the inventor and a blessing to bee-keepers. The KNIVES last a lifetime, and, like 
the Smokers, are absolutely perfect- never can be improved. 

Doctor, $1.75; Conqueror, $1.50; Large, $1.00; Plain. 70c.; Little Wonder, 50c.; Knife, 80c. 
Sent per return mail on receipt of price. Descriptive Circulars, 100, dozen, or barrel rates on 


application. 
T. F. BINGHAM, ABRONIA, MICH. 
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++ BEESWAX ADVANCED,<< | PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Grood-Frames 
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PATENTED 
1878, 1882 and 189 
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Will pay 31%c. Cash for absolutely pure Bees- 
wax. that will stand chemical test. Let me 
have all you produce. Have permanent mar- 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 





ket. WM. A. SELSER, Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 
8A3t 10 Vine St.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. Being the cleanest is usually worked 

the quickest of any Foundation made 

GNI ‘A'TTIASNVAS 6V6 J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 





Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co.. N. Y. 


‘HS AGMNATIVM Or 
4q poysi[qnd 
‘Sl9qoRay, OISN_ OJ UOTJONpey “predysod 
83090 OF 90l4gd ‘SUNS J9AGIIYM YQ B SAHRA 


—SNOS ZLIVMA V— 


9930UB9 PF OIUIENH 


éiS3iV] 3HL GYV3H NOA ZAVH 


TAKE NOTICE! 


BsFoRE lacing your orders for SUP- 
PLIES, write for priceson 1-Piece Bass 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 





Prompiness Is What Counts ! 


Honey - Jars, Shipping - Cases, and ey- 
erything that bee-keepers use. Root’s 
Goods at Root’s Prices, and the 
best shipping point in the country. 

Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 
logue Free. 


‘ } p 
162 Mass. ave. Walter 8. Pouder 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











A Binder for holding a year’s num- 
bers of the BEE JOURNAL we mail for 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
NEW LONDON, WIS. 


only 75 cents; or clubbed witr the 
JOURNAL for $1.60. 





General Items. 


POP ONEO NEN Ne 


Comparative Yields of Honey. 


I must report my experiment as to the 
comparative yield of comb and extracted 
honey. On June 1, 1894, or before white 
clover bloomed, I divided my home apiar 
of 126 colonies in two equal parts—wit 
these results: 63 colonies in 8-frame hives, 
run for comb honey, gave 450 pounds of 
honey, and 30 swarms increase; 63 colonies 
(40 of them in 10-frame hives) gave 3,310 
pounds of extracted honey and no increase. 


They were all in the same yard, and with 
equal care and skill. Just think—over 7 
pounds of extracted to one of comb! I have 
been producing comb honey for 16 years, 
but I think no such a difference of yield 
ever happened before. I shall try the same 
experiment next season in thesame apiary, 
and hope to find a different result. 

Mauston, Wis. F. WILcox. 





-—— 


This ‘‘Handel’’ Handles Bees. 


Seeing some of the boys’ letters in the 
American Bee Journal, I thought I would 
write. lam just starting in the bee-busi- 
ness. Ihave two colonies. Wehave about 
100 colonies all stored away in the bee- 
cellar. Ihave some old hives, and would 
like to transfer the bees into frame hives. 
When would be the proper time to do it? I 
got 100 pounds of honey last year, and 125 
the year before. In 1893 I hived 50 swarms 
of bees. Most of the time I fold my sec- 
tions and make cases in the forepart of the 
summer. I love to work among the bees, 
and they hardly ever sting me, unless I 
pinch them. We had a fine winter here 
until to-day; itis now snowing very hard, 
and most of the places it is over a foot deep. 

CHARLES D. HANDEL. 

Savanna, Ill., Jan. 27. 





[Glad to hear from you, Charles. You'll 
make quite a writer as well as bee-keeper, 
if you keep on. 

The best time to transfer is when the 
bees are about to swarm, and are busy at 
gathering honey. But it can be done any 
warm afternoon.—EDITOoR. | 





Getting Honey and Pollen. 


I have been looking over my bees the last 
few days, and I find some colonies with five 
combs of brood; all have three combs 
partly filled. Early willow trees sre get- 
ting leaves, and will have tassels in a few 
days. Beesare getting honey and pollen 
from swamp maple. H. C. AWLERs. 

New Orleans, La., Feb. 6. 


— << oe = 


Essays at Conventions. 


Bro. Abbott does me altogether too much 
honor to suppose (see page 90) that 1 could 
have controlled the program of the North- 
ern Illinois Horticultural Society, of which 
I was nota member at the time the pro- 
gram was built, simply because I lived 
where it met. And why should it seem 
to him a strange thing that 1 should bea 
member of, and take part in the delibera- 
tions of, a society which ‘had essays ?”’ To 
his certain knowledge I’ve done that same 
year after year before. True. I’ve also at- 
tended some conventions where there were 
no essays, and they were always counted of 
the very best character. No one to my 
knowledge ever found fault because there 
were no essays at those conventions, but it 
is not uncommon to hear fault found where 
essays are permitted. 

A good essay in its place is a good thing. 
The danger is as toits abuse ina conven- 
tion. At that same convention of which he 
speaks in Marengo, there was an essay read 
that made all * feel tired,’ and the officers 
would have given something if it had never 
been on the program. Now ]’'m not a 
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prophet, or the son of a prophet, but some- 
times I can see what a face looks like, and 
after looking at the face of a certain Presi- 
dent down at St. Joe, I'd like him to give 
me a categorical answer to the question 
whether there was no essay read there that 
he would rather had omitted. 

I give Bro. Abbott my gracious permis- 
sion to listen to essays at conventions, and 
also to write them. Probably I shall listen 
to them myself, and possibly write them. 
All the same, so long as it’s the common 
thing for more or less of them to be of such 
character as todo more harm than good, I 
believe it would be the better plan to omit 
them. 

Although I couldn’t be there, the editor 
is quite right in thinking the thought of 
that Wisconsin convention would make my 
mouth water. I attended anumber of such 
conventions, and they were good, and some 
of those Wisconsin men helped to make 
them so. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ill. 





ated 


Good Honey Crop—Wintering Well. 
My honey crop was good this year. The 
bees are wintering well so far. I did not 
put mine in until Dec. 26. 
JOSEPH WEBER. 
Marysburg, Minn., Jan. 29. 





—— 


No Surplus for 2 Years—Destitution. 


We haven't had any surplus honey from 
our bees for two years. Hail destroyed our 
crops in 1893, and the hot winds and no rain 
in 1804. I think that the honey the bees are 
trying to winter on will kill them all off be- 
fore spring, as itis very dark and bitter. 
My bees are all dead now. There are a 
great many people here that are in very 
destitute circumstances. I will ask all fel- 
low bee-keepers, where they have been blest 
with crops, to ask each church and Sabbath 
school to take up a collection, and forward 
it here for distribution among the people 
that are in destitute circumstances. 

Kenesaw, Nebr., Jan. 26. A. J. Ricu. 





———_ > 


Bees Doing Well. 


This morning it was rainy, and the 
sleighing is pretty nearly used up. The 
mercury was at 44 degrees at noon. It 
turned cooler this evening, the mercury 
going down to 26 degrees. 


Ionia, Mich., Jan. 21. JacoB MOORE. 





—_ 





Bright Prospects in California. 


The prospects in southern California, for 
both the agriculturist and apiculturist at 
this time of the year, could not be brighter. 
From Dec. 1 to Feb. 1 there bas been 114 
inches of rainfall here in Riverside, which 
is just immense! My bees are gathering 
quite a little honey from eucalyptus, pepper 
trees, and other sources at present. 

Riverside, Calif., Feb. 6. F. 8. Ponp. 


—_——_ + —~< > = 


Condition of Bees in Tennessee. 


The winter, so far in East Tennessee, 
has not been very favorable for bees. The 
cold wave of Jan. 12 and 13 run the mer- 
cury down in some localities to 12 degrees 
below zero. This was for only a short time, 
but where bees on the summer stands were 
not well protected, it was a severe test to 
them, and I am sure many queens were 
lost. A laying queen cannot stand cold 
like a queen not laying, and before this 
snap the weather had been such that many 
queens were laying. 

As to stores and strength of colonies, I 
have never seen bees in better condition 
atthis season of the year, and from the 
rainfall we have had, the prospects now for 
the coming season are real good, and bee- 
keepers here are generally hopeful. 

The indications now are that the coming 
season will add many persons to our pur- 
suit in East Tennessee. The fact is now es- 
tablished that bee-keeping here will pay, 
and the heretofore doubting ones are Pill. 





ing to engage init. To this we have no ob- 
jection; there is room enough for us all, 
and the country will be bettered thereby. 
If we could have an apiary at every suit- 
able situation in this section, operated in- 
telligently, and on a scale sufficient to 
gather our wasting sweets, it would be one 
of the greatest boons to our people. 
H. F. CoLeMAN. 
Sneedville, Tenn., Jan. 28. 





Coldest Winter for Several Years. 


We are having the coldest winter that we 
have had for several years, and the coldest 
spell now that we have had this winter. I 
fear bees will suffer greatly from the cold. 

A. T. MULL. 

Knob Creek, N. C., Feb. 8. 


A Beginner’s Good Report. 


Last year was my first experience with 
bees. I had three colonies—two in 8-frame 
hives, and one in a box-hive, which I truns- 
ferred in July. I got two swarms from the 
box-hive colony, and one from one of the 
others. One did not swarm. From the 
latter [ got 106 pounds of honey in one- 
pound sections, and 100 pounds from the 
rest. The honey season was from July 21 
to Sept. 1. I thought that was doing well, 
without experience, bee-books or bee- 
paper; but I think I shall do better this 
year, as I now have the American Bee 
Journal. I think it is a grand paper. I 
read every word in it. A. P. GREEN. 

Cedarhome, Wasb., Feb. 4. 








The Severe Blizzard in Florida. 


Another blizzard struck us last night. It 
was even more severe than that of Dec. 28 
and 29, and of course more disastrous in its 
effects, as most vegetation was in tender 
growth. The orange trees were nearly all 
full of young growth, ‘tontaining the fruit- 
buds, and it is likely that oranges and 
orange honey from Florida will be at a 
premium this year. It is a discouragement 
in all lines of agriculture, and fruit farming 

articularly, as also to bee-keepers, for the 
arge honey crop here last year had at- 
tracted the attention of many Northern 
bee-men, who would have become settlers. 

Iam a printer-bee-keeper (engaged on a 
local paper), and from both stand-points I 
consider the American Bee Journal as ex- 
cellent. You must work on avery close 
margin to give so much good reading mat- 
ter, in such gocd style, for the small sum of 


$1.00. C. S. Harris. 
Holly Hill, Fla., Feb. 8. 


| Yes, Friend Harris, you are quite rigpt. 
The weekly American Bee Journal at $1.00 
a year is ‘dirt cheap.’’ Thereis no bonanza 
or gold-mine in it—for the publishers. But 
there’s a heap of hard work. Still, ’tis very 
invigorating to receive so many kind and 
encouraging words as have come to me the 
past few months, and it helps to lighten 
the burden.—EDITOoR. | 





—_- 


A Sudden Change of Weather. 


Saturday our deep snow commenced to 
go alittle. Sunday it was so warm (42 de- 
grees above) that a few bees came out, but 
yesterday it was warm. The snow went 
rapidly, and by noon it was all gone, I 
might say. And the bees came out in 
great numbers. At 2:30 p.m. it was 68 de- 
grees above zero. My bees that are out of 
the cellar are packed in along, low shed, 
the shed being only about six feet high, 
and the roof was covered with bees, while 
the air was full of them flying. 

I was working in my shirt-sleeves, help- 
ing them clean the hive-entrances with a 
small wire. The sun was shining so brightly 
that it was almost like asummer day, when 
a sharp puff of wind struck me. I looked 
in the west, when I saw there a long, dark 
cloud approaching. In an instant the sun 
was darkened by the cloud, and the air got 


Feb. 27, 








so cool that I had torun for my overcoat. 
Bees that were flying dropped suddenly to 
the ground never to rise more, while those 
on the roof became so chilled they never 
moved out of their tracks. In one hour the 
mercury had dropped to 26 degrees above 
zero, making a drop of 42 degrees. 

I got a broom and swept up from the 
roof of the shed nearly a peck measure full 
of bees, and lots the wind blew away as 
soon as I had loosened them with the 
broom, as the wind was blowing a gale at 
the time. I am uneasy in regard to the 
colonies, for fear they did not get a cluster 
formed in time to withstand the cold. 


The bees I swept upI took down cellar 
and dumped them in a weak colony, and in 
a few minutes there was the biggest uproar 
in that colony lever heard. There is now 
perhaps a pint of dead bees on the bottom- 
board, but I don’t know whether they are 
those the weak colony killed, or some of the 
chilled that failed to come to life. It is 
rather early to commence to manipulate 
bees, some will say. 


My colonies must be greatly depopulated, - 


as bees perished in great numbers. In fact, 
I think none survived to get into their 
hives, only perhaps a few that were only 
sticking their heads out of the entrances. 

I have up to date lost no colonies, either 
in the cellar or out-of-doors. 

CHAUNCEY REYNOLDs. 
Fremont, Ohio, Jan. 22. 





~ 





Bees in Good Condition. 


I have two colonies of hybrid bees in the 
cellar in good condition. Our main honey- 
flow, last season, was from mustard, of 
which we have plenty. The weather here 
is very cold this winter, with but little 
snow. It has been as cold as 30 degrees be- 
low zero. Evan J. Davis. 

Tracy, Minn., Feb. 5. 





Report for 1893 and 1894. 


I commenced bee-keeping in 1893 with 
two colonies of bees, increased to 6, and got 
165 pounds of comb honey. I cut three bee- 
trees, and bought 9 colonies of bees in the 
fall, which made 18 colonies. They all 
came through the winter in fine condition. 
In 1894 I got 712 pounds of honey, and in- 
creased to 30 colonies. I never saw a queen, 
or a hive with movable frames until 1893. 
The past season was too dry, and my neigh- 
bors wonder why I get honey and they 
don’t. I tell them that I take the American 
Bee Journal, and I follow its directions. I 
like it just splendid. It is the first paper 
I open when I get my mail. 


J. W. PayYNe. 
Humrick, Ill. 





From a City Boy Bee-Keeper. 


I can’t help writing since Isaw something 
again in the American Bee Journal from 
Chas. W. Sanford. I was going to write 
before, but I kept putting it off. I ama 
boy bee-keeper, and take a great interest 
in the business. I have four colonies of 
Italian bees in Langstroth hives, all packed 
for winter on the summer stands. This is 
my fourth winter, and I have not lost a col- 
ony yet. Last season was the poorest sea- 
son I ever had—had only 10 pounds of 
honey from my bees, and one swarm, 
wuleb I had to feed in the fall to keep it 
from starving. 

We are having pretty cold weather now— 
sometimes the mercury is down to zero, 
but it does not stay down this low very 
long. 

There is one thing I have noticed about 
my hives, and that is, there are a great 
many bees dying during the cold weather. 
I think Mr. Thomas Thurlow (see page 67) 
is right in blaming it on the shallow Lang- 
stroth frame, for I have a box-hive in 
which the frames are about 24 inches 
deeper than the Langstroth frame, and 1 
find very few dead bees in this hive. 

I take the American Bee Journal, and it 
isa great helptome. JouN R. ScHMIDT. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 1. 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


CHICAGO, Iu... Feb. 7.—-The weather has 
been so cold that it prevented the shipping of 
comb, and the trade has been light to local 
dealers. Choice white comb sells at 14@15c. 
There is demand only for that put up in ex- 
cellent shape. As a rule, dark grades are 
slow, prices ranging from 9@10c.; good, light 


color, 12@13c. 
R, A. B. & Co. 


Beeswax, 27@28c. 

CHICAGO, ILL., Dec. 27.—Up to the present 
the sales on honey have met with our expec- 
tations. We have received considerably more 
nou than we figured on handling, owing to 
the short crop report. and we think the early 
shippers reaped the benefit. However, we are 
now getting the average price, viz.: Fancy, 
15¢e.; white, No. 1,14@13c. Extracted, 6@7c. 

Beeswax, 28@29c. A. L. 





CINCINNATI, O., Feb. 20.—Demand is quiet | 


for all kinds of honey, Best white comb 
honey sells at 14@16c. in the jobbing way. 
Extracted, 4@8c. 

Beeswax is in gees demand at 23@28c. for 
good to choice yellow Cc. F. M. & 8. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Jan. 7.—The demand 
for both comb and extracted is light. ~> od 
good. We quote: No. 1 white comb, 1-lbs., 
14@15c.: No. 2 white. 12@13c.; No. 1 amber, 
13¢c.; No. 2 amber, 10@1lc. Extracted, white, 
6@6%e.; amber, 5@5%c.; dark, 4c. 

Beeswax, 22@25c. Cc. C. C. & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 15.— Comb 
honey is very plenty and slow of sale at 12@ 
13c. Extracted in fair demand at 5@6c. 

Beeswax scarce at 30@31c. .A.8. 

BUFFALO. N. Y., Jan. 21.—The honey mar- 
ket is very quiet. We quote: Fancy, 13@14c.; 
choice, 10@12c.; off grades moving slowly, 
trade being only on fancy; buckwheat slow at 
8@10c. Extracted very dull. at 5@6c. 

Beeswax, 28@30c. B. &. Co. 


NEW YORK, N, Y., Feb. 20.—We are gradu- 
ally working down our stock of comb honey, 
and the indications are that we will succeed 
in disposing of all of the white honey and pos- 
sibly allof the dark during the spring, at fol- 
lowing quotations: Fancy white, 1-lbs., 12c.; 
fair, 10c.; buckwheat, 8@9c. The market is 
well ay ap with extracted honey. Demand 
is fair for choice grades, while common stock 
is neglected. We quote: White clover and 
basswood, 5%@6c.; buckwheat, 5@5\c; 
Southern, 45@55c. per gallon, according to 
quality. Beeswax firm and in good demand 
at 30@31c. H. B. & 8, 


Your Butter, Eggs, 
Poultry, Veal,Beans, 
Potatoes, Hides, 
Pelts, Wool, Hay, 
Grai G d 


reen an 
Dried Fruits, or ANYTHING YOU MAY 
HAVE to us. Quick sales at the highest 
market price and prompt returns made. 
Write for prices or any information you may want. 
SUMMERS, MORRISON & CO. , Sezrehsnise 
’ +) Merchants, 
174 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 
REFERENCE—Metropolitan National Bank, Chi 
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cago, 
Please mention the Bee Jounral. 
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List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, Llls. 
J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. 
R, A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. Y. 


F. I. Saag & Son. 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 


28 & 30 West Broadway 
CHAS. ISRAEL & Bros.. 110 Hudson St. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
CLEMOMS-MASON Com. Co., 423 Walnut St. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wa. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F, Murs & Son,cor. Freeman & Central avs. 





Doctor’s Hints 


By DR. PEIRO, Chicago, Ill. 


el ll id id an ek ee al el el i ed ee a 


Bacilli Scare. 


More than ever is the subject of bacilli 
being written, which adds greatly to public 
fear. Why is not the fact stated in this 
connection, that just as many bacteria live 
to feast on the others, as the big fish live 
sumptuously on the little fish. 


Use of the Tonsils. 


The question as to what the tonsils are 
for has puzzled the doctors quite as much 
as the public. The latest assertion is that 
the tonsils secrete a species of bacteria that 
prey upon another kind that dangerously 
infest the throat; and that diphtheria is 
often prevented by the tonsilar secretion. 


Adam’s Apple. 


What’s Adam’s apple? Itis that promi- 
nent lump that sticks out of some people’s 
throats, just above the neck band of the 
shirt. lt is the frame-work in which the 
vocal chords—the music-box of humanity, 
as it were—are located. It is claimed that 
this projection is an indication of superior 
adaptation for singing. If so, the voice is 
most likely to prove more effective in the 
basso range, because the vocal chords are 
necessarily longer. The longer the chords, 
the deeper tones. 
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Convention Notices. 


CALIFORNIA.—The next annual meeting of 
the Central California Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in Selma, Fresno County, 
Wednesday. Mar, 6, 1895. 


Lemoore, Calif. J. F. Fuory, Sec. 


MINNESOTA.—The regular semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held on the first Monday 
in May, 1895, at LaCrescent, Minn. All bee- 
keepers invited. E. C. CORNWELL, Sec. 

Winona, Minn. 


UTan.—The Utah Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will bold their semi-annual meeting on Thurs- 
day, April 4,1895, at 10 a.m., in the Fish Com- 
wmissioner’s rooms in the new city and county 
building, Salt Lake —. 

Provo, Utah. EO. E. DUDLEY, Sec. 

TrExAs.—The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its 17th annual convention 
at theapiary of W. R. Graham, in Greenville. 
Tex.,on Wednesday and Thursday, April 3 
and 4, 1895. Allinterested are invited to at- 
tend. ‘* NO HOTEL BILLS.” 

Ft. Worth,Tex. Dr. Wm. R. HOWARD, Sec. 


KANSAS.—There will be a meeting of the 
Southeastern Kansas Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion on March 16. 1895, at Goodno’s Hall, in 
Bronson, Bourbon Co.. Kans. It isthe annual 
meeting, and all members are requested tu be 
present, and all bee-keepers are cordially in- 
vited. J.C. BALCH, Sec. 

Bronson, Kans. 












EVERGREENS 


thatlive and grow is what you want. I sel] them. 
Nursery grown trees, 265, 8 varieties, transplanted 
evercreens one foot and up, packed and on cars for 
$20.00. Greatest bargain ever offered. Smaller lots 
cheap. Windbreak trees a specialty. Illustrated 
catalogue free. Local Acents wanted. Mention 


paper. D, HILL, Evergreen Specialist, Dundee, ILL. 
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Please mention the Bee Journal. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO’S GOODS IN MISSOURI 
32-page Catalogue Free. 
4Atf John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c, Address any first-class dealer, 


or 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


ORDER SPRING QUEENS. 


I will send a Guaranteed 5-Banded Yellow 
Queen, bred from a Breeder selected from 
1000 Queens (some producing over 400 lbs. of 
honey to the colony); or a 3-Banded Italian 
Leather-Colored Queen direct from a Breeder 
imported from Italy. Oct. '94—at 75¢., and 
a special low price for a quantity. 

y secret istosellan extra-large amount, 
which enables me to sell at low prices. Will 
run this spr ng 350 Nuclei—have 1 home and 
4 out apiaries. Booking Orders Now— 
will begin shipping March Ist. No Queens su- 
perior to my Strain. 

2 Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 
Testimonials, to 


Wo. A. SELSER, WYNCOTE, PA. 
FIRST- 


vi Foundation 0. K. évses 


Both kinds.”’ So writes D. 8. Burbank, Water- 
loo, Iowa. 


—Let Me O. K. You.— 


Remember — an Improved Process enables 
me to make Foundation several cts. a pound 
cheaper. 


W. J. Finch,Jr.,Springfield, 11 

























“GREAT Success” Jr, 
POTATO rs 
m—DICCER //7 


Active, responsible nts 
wan (in unoccup' ter- 
i a to sell our un- 
rivalled 






testimonials. 


D. Y. Hallock & Son, 


YORK. PA. 
weve 


4 
3 
: 
"Heal "0q ported 
rposoudmay queyeT 8 Z00TT¥R 


Sere 
Please mention the Bee Jonrnal. 
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RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 


Is guaranteed to cure Piles and Constipation, 
or money refunded. 50 cents r box. Send 
two stamps for circular and free Sample to 
MARTIN RUDY, Registered Pharmacist, Lan- 
caster, Pa. NO POSTALS ANSWERED. For 
sale by all first-class druggists everywhere. 
Peter Van Schaack & Sons. Robt. Stevenson 
& Co., Morrison. Plummer & Co., and Lord, 
Owen & Co., Wholesale Agents, Chicago, Ills. 
Please mention the Bee Journal. Novl5 





EVERGREENS ,,cRUtT AND 

Grape Vines, Small Fruits, Shrubs 
and Roses. Sample Order No 1: 20 
evergreens, seven varieties, including 
Colorado Blue Spruce, (Picea Pun- 











ns), sent to any dress in the 
nited States, express prepaid, for $2; 
one-half of above $1 page whole- 
sale catalogue and “‘How to grow ever- 
greens” Free, Received highest 
award at the World’s Fair. Large 


THE — yung discounts for early orders. Address, 


ae -) — 
4A8t 


Bicker National Nursery Co., Elgin, 1). 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





(. D. Duvall is in Florida 


Breeding Early Italian Queens, from his 
old original strain of Maryland Italians 
which has given such general satisfaction as 
Comb Honey Producers, ete. 

Untested Queens, ready March Ist, $1 each, 
6 for $5.00. Write for prices on large lots, and 
“special’’ Circular, Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Address until Apr. 15— 

Cc. D. DUVALL, San Mateo, Fia. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 8A7t 


INCUBATORS! 
In-Door & Out-Door Brooders. 
112 FIRST PREMIUMS. 

Send for 114-page Illustrated 


Prairie State Incubator Co. 
HOMER City, PA. 


F S l —Alfalfa Comb Honey— 
or a e snow-white, 12 cts.; partly 
from Cleome, light amber. llc. per |b. 

D. Ss. JENKINS, Las Animas, Colo. 


Mention the American Bee Journa. 








Catalogue, 
23A21t 
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SAVE MONEY 


Itis always economy to buy the best, espe- 
cially when the best cost no more than 
something not half so good. OUR FAL- 
CON SECTIONS are acknowledged to be 
superior to any on the market. The 
same is alsotrue of our HIVES and BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, of which we 
make all modern styles. OUR PRICES 
will be found as low as thoseof any of 
our competitors, and in many cases low- 
er. and you are always sure of getting 
first-class goods. We also publish THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, a monthly 
magazine (Fifth year) at 50c. a year, in- 
valuable to beginners. Large illustrated 
catalogue and price-list free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MPG. 00., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


eer W. ML. Gerrish. of East Notting- 
ham, N. H., is our Eastern agent. New 
England customers may save freight by pur- 
chasing of him. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Giant Bees of India, 


I am now readv for orders for the largest 
Bees on earth. Something new for bee-men. 
Bees that tear open red clover and other blos- 
soms to get the honey. Half-breed colonies 
sometimes gather 20 lbs. of honey in a day 
Young Queens $3.00 to 38.00. Orders booked 
now. Also Choice White W — 
Eees, $2.00 per 13. c. D. HOL 
SAtf MU HRAY. KY. 
Mention the American Bee vournatl. 


FRUIT-LAND FOR SALE tracisiocatea 


in one of the fiinest valleys in Colorado. 
Adress, OTIS WHITE, 
SAT Lock Box 115, SALIDA, COLO. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


A BEE-HIVE— 


That is convenient to handle and the right 
81Ze. 


A FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES. 


BEES & QUEENS. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK,N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


j HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 
For Circulars, apply to CHAS. F. Mota & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
Send 10¢ for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 

















Strawberry and Raspberry Plants. 


Best New and Old varieties. Best grown 
Plants. Catalogue Free. With instructions 
for their culture. Send for it Now. Mention 
this paper. Address, E. J. SCOFIELD, 
3A13t P. O. Box 113, HANOVER, WIS. 


SWEET GLOVER 


Isone of the Best Honey-Plants. I can 
supply Seed inany quantity. Price, 25 cents 
per pound, or $2.75 per peck. Postage, 10 





per pound extra. Address, 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


147 South Western Avenue, 


= . Where to. bu 
® . { them at whole 
{ Ne sale prices, 
Send postal for 
descriptive and 
wholesale catalogue of all of the leading va- 
rieties of the Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Grapes and Potatoes. 
EZRA G. SMITH, Manchester, Ont. Co., N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Feb. 28, 1895. 





THAT “ST. JOE” HIVE 


Write for a Circular 
and Say How Many Hives You Will Need. 


All seem well pleased with the hive and pronounce it the best they have seen. 
—Brookfield, Mo. 





Address, 


EMERSON T. ABBOTT, 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 





eventeen Years Ago ss 
Dadant's Foundation 


Was first offered for sale. The following parties keep it in stock and have kept 
it for years for sale. Why? Because they want to bandle only the best goods, and 
they say they get the best goods when they buy Dadant’s Foundation. 


p74 mix ste te x ste 
We Fee 7.4 we Ay* 


; 


Thomas G. Newman, Chicago, Ills. | 
C. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Okio 

Chas. H. Green, Waukesha, Wis. 

Chas. Hertel, Freeburg, Ills. 


G. K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
L. Hanssen, Davenport, lowa. 
©. Theilmann, Vheilmanton, Minn, 
E. C, Eaglesfield, Berlin, Wis. 
E. Kretchmer, Red Oak, lowa. Walter 8. Pouder, Indiana a Ind 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, lowa, EK. T. Abbott, 8t. Joseph, 
G. B. Lewis Co.. Watertown, Wis. J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama 
James Reynolds Elevator Co. -, Poughkeepsie. N Y. | Jonn Rey, East Saginaw, Mich. 
Page & Lyon. New London, Wis. J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, lowa. 
La. Bee-Keepers’ Supply Co., Donaldsonville, La. Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 
E. F. Quigley, Unionville, Mo. Mrs. Jennie Atchley, Beeville, Texas. 
Is not such a steady trade a proof of real merit in the goods we sell ? 
We also make a specialty of Veils and Weil Stuffs of best quality. 
a 
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Beeswax Wanted at All Times. 


—> -- 


Bee-keepers’ Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, etc. Samples of Foun- 
dation and Tulle FREE with circular. Instructions to beginners 
with circular. Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


ALFALFA SEED 


RAS ASR IRR IR AS AN TR RR AR XS ETA RE 
8 cents per pound in any sized quantity. 
Cash with Order. 
Reference—First National Bank, Address, 


L. WIrt Markham, Lamar, Colo. 


N. B.—It requires 20 Ibs. to sow an acre. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 





Mention the American Bee Journal. 











OVER TWO MILLION 


ef’ POLISHED SECTIONS 


ov IN JANUARY ALONE! 


This shows how Root’s New Sections are appreciated. If you haven’t seen these Goods. send 
for Samples and Prices. and be happy. 


Our 1895 Catalog 


Now out. Don't fail to get a Copy before placing your orders for the season. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina. Ohio. 
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